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After the May Day uproar 


ANGER 


MUST NOT LEA 


Politicians have been heckled before, but 
it is some time since they have replied 
with such a hysterical and slanderous 
outburst as Mr. Gaitskell did on May 
Day. Much of it can be discounted, for 
Mr. Gaitskell was not altogether in con- 
trol of himself. At one moment the 
hecklers were goose-stepping Nazis, the 
next they were Communists, and then 
they were Labour Party members who 
ought to leave the party. ‘“ When it 
comes to voting in elections these people 
are not worth a tinker’s cuss. They are 
peanuts’: nevertheless they were wreck- 
ing the Labour Party’s election chances. 
In the circumstances the gibe about a 
“bunch of neurotics” looks like a 
honmerang. 

This embarrassing outburst would be 
best ignored were it not that the man 
responsible is possibly the next Prime 
Minister. This makes his lack of self- 
control positively frightening. Further- 
more, the outburst was a clear indica- 
tion, if any were needed, that the Labour 
Party leaders are seriously worried by 
the Campaign’s successes, Mr. Gaitskell 
blurted out what looks like being the 
new policy on CND, namely, that sup- 
porters will either have to leave the party 
or else accept the “ official policy.” Ex- 
perience has shown that “ official policy ” 
does not mean the decision of confer- 
ence, against which it is permissible to 
fight, fight and fight again, but the dect- 
sion of Mr. Gaitskell and his colleagues. 
Mr. Gaitskell’s association of the Cam- 
paign with the Communist Party is a 
characteristically unpleasant smear, There 
have been as many demonstrations out- 
side the Russian Embassy as the Ameri- 
can, as many protests to Khrushchev as 
to Kennedy, and so on. Certainly the 
Communist Party was strongly repre- 
sented on this year’s Aldermaston March, 
and they have been as vociferous on the 
American tests as they were silent on 
the Russian ones last autumn; and the 
vast majority of CND supporters have 
condemned them for their hypocrisy. 
But Mr. Gaitskell was not thinking 
about the Aldermaston March, for Mr, 
Gaitskell knows nothing about the Alder- 
maston March. He has not bothered to 
find out who it is that supports the Cam- 
paign. He does not need to, for he 
knows, and has known at least since the 
Scarborough conference of 1960 that it 
is “ pacifists, unilateralists and fellow- 
travellers” that are trying to stop him 
having what he wants. 


But Mr. Gaitskell’s disgraceful behaviour 
should not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that the heckling and shouting were 
very ugly indeed. The May Day meet- 
ings in Glasgow and London were in fact 
the most dramatic example to date of 
the growing tendency to violence inside 
the Campaign. 

This violence, born of a passionate com- 
mitment to the cause and frustration at 
its seeming failure to make headway, was 
apparent in the shouting on the Alder- 
maston March, with its overtones of a 
Fascist rally. There was a moment, too, 
in Grosvenor Square on April 26 when 
a riot could very easily have been 
sparked off, 

The Campaign cannot simply disown 
what it disapproves of. On Easter Mon- 
day there were some disturbances after 
the march had left Whitehall, and a 
Campaign spokesman said: “The 
marchers were asked to disperse after 
leaving Whitehall. Anything after that 
was done on their own initiative and 
was completely unofficial.” 

This simply won't do. Anger and 
potential violence are very real elements 
in the Campaign now and they will not 
disappear because someone calls them 
“ unofficial.” 

People need to express their anger at 
the politicians and the insanity they re- 
present. Canon Collings was right to 
condemn Mr. Gaitskell and equally right 
to condemn (not disown) the hecklers. 
But the Campaign is now faced with the 
problem of finding outlets for this anger 
and frustration. 

If the heckling and shouting were to 
develop into a real riot the police would 
be able to crack down on demonstra- 
tions. Public opinion would be alien- 
ated. The Campaign itself would split, 
as both the “moderate” liberal wing 
and the “radical” wing committed to 
non-violence would tend to dissociate 
themselves. 

One of the weaknesses of the conven- 
tional political methods which the Cam- 
paign has so far followed is that peti- 
tions, deputations, meetings, etc., are 
relatively ineffective and frustrating. As 
a result campaigners are likely to resort 
to violence. 


The Aldermaston March has so far been | 


a partial answer to this dilemma, This 
Kind of dramatic, symbolic action is a 
bridge between orthodox methods and 
direct action. But it is a kind of action 
that naturally develops into real resist- 


TO Vi 


ance, creating as it does the initial sense 
of power and emotional impetus to 
resist. 

The Committee of 100 has already 
attracted many of the more frustrated 
and militant CND members. But so far, 
with only marginal exceptions, the sit- 
downs have maintained a_ disciplined 
non-violence. Those taking part in civil 
disobedience, because of the militancy 
of the action and the degree of personal 


MUDUIL. 


The struggle for the 
microphone at Sunday's 
May Day rally in Hyde Park 


OLENCE 


ON 


risk involved, and hence the courage 
and commitment needed, have effectively 
been able to channel their anger and 
frustration into action, 

Non-violent direct action is an impor- 
tant partial answer to the Campaign’s 
problems. Other answers may be found 
in direct political action - putting up 
independent candidates, for example - 
and in developing a constructive social 
programnie relevant to unilateralism. 
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Classified 


Terms: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box No. Is. extra). Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
meat rates on application. Ads. Manager, P.N., 
§ Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Personal 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Attention Abastainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offer amazing low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temper- 
ance Brokers, local representatives in all arcas. 
Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. Contract and 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. Thames Carpet 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Catholic Pacifist wishes to correspond with others 
sharing similar views. Box No. 82. 


Dulwich constituency Independent Nuclear Disarma- 
ment Election committee proposed. Constituents 
invited register support. O. D. Evans, 12 Elm- 
wood Rd., S.E.24. 


Duplicating, verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, 
etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


Edmonton Peace Pledge Union Group invite all who 
have shared in the work of the group during the 
past 25 years to a reunion meeting on May 16. 
Details in Diary. 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, 
disorders, personal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWIss Cottage 4904. 


Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend—all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 


Sell Peace News. Distributors, sellers wanted in 
every district, group and college. Posters and pub- 
licity leaflets available free. Please write : Circula- 
tion Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 


The bearers of the biggest banner on the Alder- 
maston March could not carry cameras and would 
appreciate photos of their (slave trade) banner. B. 
Godward, Retreat, York. 


Security and 


thelIndividual 


an analysis of the Radcliffe Committee Report 


read the latest 


National Council for Civil Liberties 


Will the purge affect you? 

CIVIL LIBERTIES PUBLICATION 

4id per copy, 2s 2d per dozen, p.f. from the 
293 New King’s Road London SW6 


Tribune 


‘for all news 
and views of 
the campaign 
against 
nuclear 
madness 


every Friday Gd 


from all newsagents 


a just world order requires 
freedom for all nations 


Self-government for 
Wales 


write for Welsh Nationalist Aims 
by Gwynfor Evans 
and actively support 
Plaid Cymru 
Welsh Nationalist Party 


radical and decentralist 
8 Queen Street Cardiff 


sendto £5000 appeal 
Committee of lOO 


13 Goodwin Street London N4 


£3107 scare" 


printing magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, posters, 
balance sheets, 
reports, and all 
commercial printing. 
enquiries receive prompt 
attention 


get Peace News G A Brock 


every Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


& Co Ltd. 79 Southern Row WI0 


a musical tribute to honour 


Bertrand 
Russell 


on his 90th birthday 


Royal Festival Hall 


General Manager T E Bean CBE 


Saturday, 19th May at 3 pm 


London Symphony Orchestra 

Colin Davis 

Symphony in C Stravinsky 

Piano Concerto in D Minor, K.466 
Mozart 

Symphony No. 39 in E flat Mozart 


Presentations Lili Kraus 


This Concert has been organised by friends 
of Bertrand Russell as a mark of the deep 
respect they bear him. All the proceeds will 
be presented to him to use as he wishes. 


All tickets (available 1 May): 10s, obtainable from Royal Festival Hall Box Office 
(WAT 3191) and usual Agents 


Literature 


Books on everything to everywhere. Housmans 
(the P.N. booksellers} can supply promptly any book 
in print. Mail order service to all parts of the 
world. Book tokens issued and exchanged. See our 
large stock of books, paper backs, peace literature, 
stationery, greetings cards, etc. 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King’s Cross, London, N.1. (TER. 8248.) 


Contact—a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months 8s. 9d. 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Facts and documents on withdrawal of Soviet 
specialists from Albania: 6d. Wilson, Bridges East, 
Stocksfield, Northumberland. 


Libraries bought : politics, economics, world affairs. 


RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, W.6. 
Norwegian ‘‘ Pax.’’ This year 7 issues 20s., $3 or 
N.Kr.9. Folkereisning mot Krig, Kristian Augusts 


Gt. 19, Oslo. 


Holiday Accommodation 


Brook Linn Guest House, Callander, Perthshire. 
Centre for Trossachs and mountain scenery.. Health- 
Biving vegetarian meals (VCA). Special Family 
terms. Mrs. Muriel] Choffin. Tel.: Callander 103. 


Czechoslovakia - August fortnight - £28. Limited 
offer to CND students and under 21s pref. in 
London, Home Counties area, to join small party 
on Prague visit. Contact: Sec. Barking YCND, 
Sunningdale Ave., Barking, Essex. RIP 3935. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1 Send entries to arrive not Jater than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred). 

2 Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 


Us) 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 


11 May, Friday 
Blackburn; 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Paradise 


Terrace, King St. Donald Groom: ‘ The Challenge 
of the Nuclear Age.*’ SoF. 


East Molesey: 8 p.m. Carnarvon Rooms (opposite 
Hampton Court Bridge) ‘‘ Women Against the 
Bomb,”’ Public Brains Trust: Mrs. E. Briton, Prof. 
E. H. S. Burhop, Hon. Stephen Cawley, Rev. G. 
Frazer. Chair: Mr. Peter Shea. 


London, N.W.1: 8 p.m. Friends’ Hse., Euston Rd. 
The Rt. Hon P. J. Noel-Baker, M.P.: ‘‘ Tech- 
niques of Disarmament, Geneva, 1962." Chair : 
Prof. Alexander Haddow, F.R.S. MAPW. 


12-13 May, Sat-Sun 


London: 9.30 - 5.30. Ampton St., Gray's Inn Rd. 
CNID Constructive Service. Spades, rakes uscful. 


Own food. 443 Fulham Rd., S.W.10. FLAxman 
0778. 

12 May, Saturday 
Grange-over-Sands : 3 p.m. Parish Hall. Charles 
H. Winter: ‘‘ The Practice of Peace.’’ Grange 
Peace Group. 

Hampstead, London: 2 p.m. - 7 p.m. Friends’ 


Mtg. Hse., Heath Rd. Day School. CND. 


Kingston, Surrey: 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Hse., Eden St. Day School. CND. 


London, N.1: 7.30 p.m. Claremont Central Mission, 
White Lion St. General Meeting London Group. 
IVS. 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Manette St. Open-Air Meet- 
ing. Richard Headicar. Poster Parade 4.30-5.30. 
CND. 


Southgate, London: 2 p.m. - 7 p.m. Arnos School, 
Wilmer Way. Day School. CND. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Hse., 7 Worcester Gdns. Day School. _CND. 


13 May, Sunday 


Battersea, London: 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Battersea 
Town Hall, Lavender Hill. Day School. CND. 


Leyton, Essex: 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. The Three 
Blackbirds, 640 Leyton High Rd. Day School. 
CND. 


London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd, King's X. J. Cooke: ‘‘ Work of Family 
Service Units."’ Universal Religion-Pacifist Fellow- 


14 May, Monday 


Southend-on-Sea: 8 p.m. Labour Hall, Boston Ave. 
AGM and discussion on non-violence. PPU 


15 May, Tuesday 


7.30 p.m. Friends’ Centre, Ship St. 
‘Weapons of the Future."" CND, 


East Sheen, S.W.14: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon 
Rd. Richmond and Dist. PPU Mig. 


7.30 p.m. Church Inst Hall, Rolle St. 
Public Meeting. Dr. Glendenning (Bristol), Terence 
Heelas (Lustleigh). CND. 


London, S.E.7: 8 p.m. Charlton House, Charlton 
Village. Frank Allaun, Fred Morel: ‘‘ Labour and 
the Bomb.""  CND. 


16 May, Wednesday 


Bournemouth: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., 
Derek Savage: ‘‘ Christianity, Peace 
and War.” APF. 


Vegetarian. Food reform 
Qpen Easter to mid-Oct. Facing south, Over- 
looking greensward and the sea. Lilian and Aldo 
Vezza, Sandy point, Esplanade. Tel.: 691. V.C.A. 


Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. 


Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 5 mins. station and shops; 
1 min. beach. Enquire: Mrs. Arnaldi, 258 Scott 
Ellis Gdns., London, N.W.8. 


North Wales: Vegetarian and vegan guest house 
near mountains and sea. Beach hut available. 
Lovely woodland garden. Compost grown fruit and 
Brochure from Jeannie and George 
Lake, Plas-y-Coed, Penmaen Park, Llanfairfechan. 
Tel.: 161. V.C.A. Member. 


Vegetarian Guest House 
Mountains, sands and 
sea bathing. Also furnisked rooms, own kitchen. 
Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, 


Welsh-Shropshire Border. “Bryn Tanat’' Guest 
House, Liansantffraid, Montgomeryshire. Delightful 
grounds. Peace with comfort. W. Holland brochure. 


Worthing : Mr. and Mrs. E. S, White, whose Tor- 
quay vegetarian establishment was so popular, wel- 
come guests at 29 Harvey Rd., West Worthing. 
Stamp for reply please. 


Situations Vacant 


Personal secretary wanted for East-West Bridges - 
an organisation for improving relations between East 
and West. Box No. 81. 
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- What can we do?'' CND. 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Ch. Hall, 
Lower Fore St. Allen Skinner and Barnaby Martin : 
‘* Half a Century of Working for Peace."’’ Reunion 
meeting and 25th AGM. Edmonton PPU. 


17 May, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Elsie Pracy : ‘‘ Ibsen: A Modern 
Diamatic Critic.’ PPU. 


9 May, Saturday 


High Wycombe, Bucks.: 10 am. - § 
Hall, Paul's Row (nr, Guildhall), 
CND. 


p.m. Unity 
Day School. 


Lewisham, London; 2 p.m. - 7.30 p.m. West 


London: 3 p.m. Festival Hall. Concert in honour 
of Bertrand Russell (90th birthday). Tickets Festival 
Hall and usual agencies 


London, W.6: 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Fellowship Hall, 
Day School. CND. 


Romford, Essex: 10 am. - 5 p.m. T 

Hall, Rise Park. Day School. END an 
St. Albans, Herts.: 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. 
Hse., Upper Lattimore Rd. (off Victoria St.) Day 
School. CND. 


Wembicy, Middx.: 10 am. -5 p.m. Alpert 
Girls’ School, Ealing Rd. Day School GND. 


20 May, Sunday 


Bexleyheath, Kent: 10 am. - § 
House, Red House Lane. 


p.m. The Red 
Day School. CND 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan and 
Assemble for West-End 


Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Adult School, Danvers Rd. 
(nr. Public Library). Torrey Pilgrim (founder of 


Greative Assoc.) : "A Creative Response to Crisis.” 
yor. 


21 May, Monday 


London, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Series : 


ae Pr All welcome, refreshments 


Throughout American 
Tests 

Continuous day and night picket at US Embassy, 
srosvenor Sq., until tests stop. Posters at the 


picket line. All enquiries : 5 
1239. Dilys Mercer. MAI 9777, LR CND TER 0284. 
PTT RN: PRR ATPL 


Every week 


Saturdays 


Birmingham : Central Library, 2.30-5.0 p.m. Peace 
News selling. Volunteers please ‘phone HAR 2362. 
a ne SE 


Croydon: Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, High 


St. — manning a bookstall, leafleting, 10 a.m.-5.45 
pm. YCND. 
London, W.11: Golborne Rd.. off Portobello 


Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Market. 
_m. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 


Organiser, FLA 7906. Porchester PPU. 


Naittingham : 7-9p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Then 
in ‘‘ Flying Horse '' Hotel till 10 p.m. 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND 


Saturdays and Sundays 
London : Townbee Hall, Commercial St., E.1. Work 
camps take place every week-end to help old and 
handicapped people in the slums of London. 'Phone 
RI§ 9112. IVS. 


Thursdays 

Edinburgh : 7.30 p.m. The Partisan, 46 Victoria St. 
Work party meets to address envelopes, make 
posters. etc 


Orpington : 9.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m. High St. . WwW. 
H. Smith's). Manning bookstall, leafleting. SOND, 


: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., B 
Rd. (near Green Man), E.10 and Blt Grewe PPU. 
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One day last October, a Chicago suburban 
police chief read a passage from Henry 
Miller's Tropic of Cancer. He was so 
alarmed that he called police officials of 
other suburbs. Within a few days police of 
11 suburban communities had obtained the 
booksellers’ “voluntary co-operation” to 
remove the book from their shelves. In 
some cases, the books were confiscated, all 
without legal process. 


The book, one of the author’s first, is an 
autobiographical novel set in Paris, and 
portrays a group of Bohemian friends of 
the author during the depression years. It 
had been banned in the United States as 
obscene since its publication in Paris in 1934, 
But last August, to avoid an adverse ruling 
in a suit brought by the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the Department of Justice 
recommended that the ban be lifted. The 
$7.50 edition which soon entered the 
American market was ignored by the 
authorities, but when it appeared in October 
as a 95 cent pocket book, police across the 
nation reacted. Although two and a half 
million copies were distributed, it was im- 
possible to buy the book in most parts of 
the country, 


In Chicago, several people, backed by the 


The crime of 
nuclear testing 


rouse public opinion 
with these campaign 


Pamplhilets 


Nuclear Testing and the Arms Race 
Adam Roberts éd (3d) 
5s doz post free 


Hazards of Nuclear Tests 
Prof. Lionel Penrose, FRS 2d (3d) 


7s 6d, 100 55s, 1,000, post free 


Do You Know? 
(Facts about Atom and Hydrogen 


Bombs—with diagrams) 
2d (3d) 


7s 6d, 100 55s, 1,000, post free 


There Is No Alternative To Peace 
Prof. Linus Pauling: Facts about 


the H-Bomb and Tests 
2d (3d) 


Ss 100 post free, 37s 6d 1,000 post free 


The Hazards of Atomic Radiation 
University Group on Defence Policy 


Is (34) 
lls doz post free 


Accidental War 
—some dangers in the 1960's 
(The Mershon Report) 
Introduction by Bertrand Russell 
Is (3d) 
Ils doz post free 


Tooling for inhumanity 


Ella Winter 9d (3d) 


postage extra shown in brackets 


hlousmans 


Peace News booksellers 
5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


Cyril Robinson 


Civil Liberties Union, filed suit asking that 
the City of Chicago and the suburban 
police chiefs be enjoined from interfering 
with their right to read the book. The suit 
was unusual in that normally in such cases 
the plaintiff is the publisher, asking that his 
right to profits be protected. The defence 
was that the book was obscene under United 
States laws, 


A publication is obscene, according to the 
standard set by the United States Supreme 
Court, uf, to the average person applying 
contemporary community standards, the 
dominant theme of the material taken as a 
whole appeals to prurient interests. If the 
work has the “slightest redeeming social 
importance” it is under the protection of 
the free speech provision of the United 
States Constitution. 

At the trial both sides paraded experts, but 
what turned the case in favour of the 
plaintiffs was the fact that the police chiefs 
were unable to produce any testimony rele- 
vant to the literary merits of the book. The 
plaintiffs, on the other hand, amassed almost 
unanimous critical acclaim for Tropic. One 
newspaper commentator, who testified that 
in his opinion the book was obscene, ad- 
mitted that he had not read the book at 
the time he wrote his first column condemn- 
ing it. 

Evidence was offered by the defence, but 
rejected, that in a trip to suburban book 
stores where Miller’s book had been banned, 
the following books could be bought: Lust 
Campus, Flesh Festival, Border Lust (where 
one of the characters murders a young girl 


freedom 
to read 


by biting off her breasts and tearing open 
her throat with his teeth), Wild Divorcee, 
Some of Your Blood, and Mate Swap. 


From the start Tropic of Cancer has had 
a hard time. It was banned in Great Britain 
and even in Paris, which as one writer said, 
takes some doing. It has been described 
as making Lady Chatterley’s Lover read \ike 
a children’s nursery story and by Ezra 
Pound as “at last an unprintable book that 
is fit to read!” Before the lifting of the 
ban it found its way into the United States 
only by being smuggled in with bundles of 
dirty underwear. 
The Chicago court which considered the 
case, in a 14 page opinion that itself had 
considerable literary merit, found that the 
book was not “ obscene.” That decision is 
now on appeal. One of the most important 
aspects of the case is that already mentioned 
- that a reader may make a complaint, This 
had been challenged by the attorneys for 
the police chiefs, 
In its opinion, the court found the book 
“depicts the souls of men and women that 
are by turns bewildered, sordid, ugly and 
beautiful, hateful and loving. In the end, 
one feels more than anything else, pity and 
sorrow for the confusion, misery and deg- 
radation of humanity.” 
To those who asked the court to keep the 
book from their children, the judge replied: 
“T have the same confidence in the ability 
of our people to reject noxious literature 
as I have in their capacity to sort the true 
from the false in theology, economics, 
politics, or any other field. . . . Let the 
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parents control the reading matter of their 
children; let the tastes of the readers deter- 
mine what they may or may not read; let 
not the government or the courts dictate 
the reading matter of a free people.” 


Meanwhile, the some 75 actions involving 
the book in the United States and Canada 
have had the usual effect of enormously 
inflating the demand for the book. The 
Henry Miller Literary Society suddenly 
finds itself flooded with almost 500 mem- 
ers. 

It is very likely that the appeal court will 
sustain the trial court in finding the book 
saleable in Mlinois. Until the appeal is 
decided, however, anyone selling the book 
in Chicago does so at the risk of criminal 
prosecution. However, the prosecution 
must show that the accused was aware of 
the book’s contents. One New Jersey book- 
seller said he thought Tropic of Cancer was 
a medical treatise. 

A few weeks after the Chicago court’s 
decision, Chicago police were still on the 
lookout for Millerites. Vice Squad detec- 
tives raided a night spot where a reading 
was being given of passages of the book. 
The raid was announced during an inter- 
mission by three detectives in the audience. 
The actors were charged that they “did 
present before the general public obscene 
reading and enhanced delivery of same by 
voice, action, gesture, and other vocal 
deliveries.” The decision of this criminal 
prosecution awaits the outcome of the 
appeal against the verdict releasing Tropic 
to the public, 


Franco Perna’s Italian letter 


new government gives a lead 


I am glad to report this time that since the 
new Centre-Left Government was formed, 
several things are developing in a favour- 
able way. Bills which were presented to 
the Government by Socialists some four 
years ago are now being dealt with 
promptly; for example, a request for an 
official governmental investigation into the 
Mafia and its crimes. 


Will the bill for the right of conscientious 
objection, already presented several times, 
benefit from this new atmosphere ? There 
is good reason to hope it will. Meanwhile, 
experts are going ahead with educational 
reform and the government has already 
decided to give free books to all children 
in primary schools (a good percentage of 
children in the South did not go to school 
because their parents could not afford to 
pay for books). The new government has 
also increased pensions, which have been, 
for the lucky ones who got them, as low as 
35s. a month, 


Claude Autant-Lara’s film, Thou Shalt Not 
Kill, which is still banned in France and 
Switzerland, is being shown all over Italy 
from Easter week. Just a few days ago, 
censorship was abolished for the theatre 
and reduced for films, though the com- 
munists and socialists wanted to get rid of 
it completely, Will this be a mere lesson 
or a lead and challenge to France and 
Switzerland? No other film during the 
last few years has been discussed and pub- 
licised as this one has. 


Have the peace movement and all the recent 
demonstrations contributed towards the 
obtaining of this permission ? We strongly 
believe they have. And we shall not forget 
the action of the Mayor of Florence, La 
Pira, in allowing the film to be shown in 
his city against the decision of the censors 
and the government, which gave rise to 
open discussion in the press and to La Pira 
being called to trial, If the new govern- 
ment continues in this way, in spite of 
fascist threats and the uncertainties of some 
extreme conservatives, it will be for the 
good of the country and the world. 

About two months ago, representatives 
of the workers - independents, communists, 


socialists, social democrats, republicans and 
Catholics - met in Milan to evolve, through 
discussion, a common opinion on, and 
united concern for the necessity for a new 
look at Italian foreign policy. As a result 
of this meeting, an ‘“ autonomous organisa- 
tion of workers’ initiatives for peace” was 
formed. Through this, trade union leaders 
and workers will, in future, be able to ex- 
press their views and raise their voices on 
problems of peace, 


If we can mobilise and use this important 
section of society - the workers - for peace, 
we shall have assured SO per cent of our 
success. It is also important that this new 
general awakening of the Italian people and 
Organisations should be linked and co- 
ordinated closely with similar movements 
abroad in facing specific problems and 
undertaking specific action, such as action 
against NATO and for a demilitarised Cen- 
tral Europe, especially Germany. 


share with 


Our thanks to the many readers who have 
written to us about the changes we have 
been making in the appearance of Peace 
News. 

The production of trial “dummy” copies 
is not one of the things Peace News can 
afford and so we have to ask our readers 
to share with us in the experiments we are 
making in improving our paper and utilis- 
ing the new type faces and type casting 
equipment which our printers have in- 
stalled. 

Thanks to the readiness of our printers to 
invest nearly £6,000 of their money in new 
equipment for our specific requirements and 
the voluntary services rendered by designer 
Reuben Fior and students from the London 
School of Printing these exciting improve- 
ments have been made without any 
demands on the Peace News Fund which 
is still urgently needed to ensure the 
regular appearance of the paper year by 
year. 

While most of the letters and comments 
“we have received welcome the “new look ” 
we have had some sharp criticism from 
some r-aders who felt that in the first 
weeks we subordinated legibility to design. 
Adjustments are being made to meet some 
of these complaints without changing the 
overall pattern, 


US 


Further changes we envisage include the 
provision of more space for news, in par- 
ticular world news not given prominence 
by the national press. We said last week 
that the tests present a major challenge to 
CND and the Committee of 100; as people 
respond to this challenge Peace News will 
be doing its best to convey this response to 
a wider public. When you show Peace News 
to someone for the first time we aim to see 
that you have in your hands a paper with 
a design worthy of the cause we are all 
serving, 

THE EDITOR 
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we need £5000 by February [963 
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Martin Ennals 


The Radcliffe Committee was set up last 
year to review security arrangements in 
view of the recent convictions of Govern- 
ment employees under the Official Secrets 
Act. The Committee’s report has now been 
published in part. 

The report says that both the 1961 spying 
cases (those involving Blake, Kroger and 
others) were caused by weak organisation 
and lack of alertness in the departments 
concerned rather than by any defects in the 
security arrangements themselves. It admits 
that the system “encouraged the three 
advisers (the tribunal which hears security 
cases) to tilt the balance in favour of the 
State against the individual.” But, far from 
correcting this balance, the report recom- 
mends that security measures should be 
further strengthened. 

Up till now those affected by security pro- 
cedures have been Communists (“ We have 
followed the common practice,” says the 
Radcliffe report, “of using the phrase 
*Communist’ throughout to include Fas- 
cists”) and anyone who had “ recently been 
sympathetic to Communism, associated with 
Communists or Communist sympathisers or 
susceptible to Communist pressure.” The 
Radcliffe Committee “enquired into the 
penetration by Communists of the civil 
service staff associations and trade unions 
and were disturbed at the number . 
who hold positions.” 

The Committee says that “there is no 
evidence that the Communists have made 
any exceptional efforts to gain control of 
these unions” and no evidence that “ Com- 
munist officers have been detected in any 
form of espionage.” The Committee did 
not in fact consult any of the trade unions 
concerned, but on the basis of this lack of 
evidence they recommend that “ depart- 
ments should have the right in respect of 
establishments or staff employed on secret 
work to deny access to or refuse to nego- 
tiate with trade union officials whom they 
had reason to believe were Communists.” 
This is typical of security methods. The 
charge against a civil servant or an indus- 
trial worker who is fo be transferred or 
dismissed for security reasons is usually 
couched in similarly vague terms, such as 
“having associated with Communists in 
such a way as to cause doubts about his 
integrity.’ The man may then appeal to 
the tribunal tut the charge is made no more 
explicit and he is not told the evidence 
against him. Furthermore, he is not allowed 
any legal or trade union representative to 
help him. If the charge is false, he is com- 


Jim Mohad 


The first part of the CND jazz and poetry 
concert staged in St. Pancras Town Hall 
last Sunday was largely indebted to the 
experiments and discoveries of the American 
beat writers. But whereas Allen Ginsberg 
and Jack Kerouac have - whatever their 
faults as writers - both produced works of 
some poetry that helped to bring the im- 
petus for discovery to a young generation 
marooned in the conformity of the Ameri- 
can °50’s, I doubt that the work of Pete 
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more and 


better purges 


pletely unable to defend himself. 

Actual spies are tried in court, know what 
they are accuscd of, and have lawyers to 
defend them. Those suspected of being 
potential spies are not allowed these rights 
even though they may lose their jobs and 
have their careers severely damaged. Those 
accused of suffering from some “ character 
defect” which might make them susceptible 
to Communist pressure do not even have 
the right of appeal to the tribunal. 

We belicve that all suspects should have 
this right. All charges should be explicit 
and the exact nature of both charges and 
evidence should be made known at the 
tribunal. 

Those employed on secret work in private 
industry are also subject to security pro- 
cedures and in theory have the same right 
of appeal In practice, the security officer 
tells the firm the name of the suspect and 
then makes it clear that he must be dis- 
missed, but that there must in no circum- 
stances be any reference to security checks. 
Some quite different excuse for sacking him 
must be given. The Radcliffe Committee 
say that “contracting firms welcome the 
advice and prompt assistance which they 
receive from security officers.” The Com- 
mittee, who appear to have prepared their 
report primarily on the basis of evidence 
submitted by the security authorities, have 
not vet discovered this practice. 

They also recommend that there should be 
“more frequent resort to the purge pro- 
cedure in marginal cases” and that “ posi- 


tive vetting’ - the method of checking on 
those employed on exceptionally secret 
work - should be used much more often. 
So far employees have been given positive 
vetting only once, but the Committee now 
suggest that they should be checked every 
year up to the age of 21 and then every 
five years. 

The whole tenor of the Radcliffe report 
creates an extremely dangerous atmosphere 
in which the most innocent criticism can be 
construed as “ dangerous subversion.” “ The 
biggest single risk to security at the present 
time,” says the report, “is probably a 
general lack of conviction that any sub- 
stantial threat exists. This attitude of mind 
can only be overcome by a sustained and 
skilfully directed educational effort in the 
right direction.” 

Less than a week after the report was pub- 
lished a trade union official was ‘“ exposed ” 
in a weekly newspaper. It was later dis- 
covered that the newspaper had accused the 
wrong person, 

It is not yet known whether there will be a 
debate on the report in Parliament. Unless 
a great deal of pressure is put on the 
Government they may try to prevent a full 
discussion, especially as a large part of the 
original report has not been published for 
security reasons. It is essential that as many 
individuals and organisations as possible are 
made aware of the report’s threat to civil 
liberty. Every pressure shoald be brought 
to bear to restore the balance between the 
individual and the State. 


a history of ‘security’ 


from Attlee to Radcliffe, based on “Security and the Individual,” a pamphlet 
of the National Council for Civil Liberties, of which Martin Ennals is General 


Secretary. 


1948. Security procedures were introduced 
to apply to “an officer known to be a 
member of the Communist Party or to be 
associated with it.” A tribunal was set up 
with the promise that “the first thing to be 
done is to see that the civil servant is in- 
formed. He should be given as far as 
possible chapter and verse . .. he ought 
to have the case put before him perfectly 
clearly.” (Lord Attlee.) 

1952. Civil servants on exceptionally secret 
work were made subject to special enquiries 
including checks on Security Service records, 
questionnaire, letters of reference, field in- 
vestigation, etc. 

1956. Security procedures 
“anyone recently 


extended to 
sympathetic to Com- 


jazzetry 


Brown and Mike Horovitz, who read 
through the first half of the concert, will 
have such a salutary effect. 

For they fail to recognise that Kerouac 
and Ginsberg at their best developed a 
highly personal idiom that takes its pulse 
from jazz, its richness from _ idiomatic 
American and its scope from the variety 
and depth of their individual experiences. 
Their own poetry lacks emotional, intellec- 
tual and poetic range. Its humour is too 
often dependent on in-group knowledge, 

In a prefatory handbill “Notes on Blues 
for the Hitchhiking Dead: an exchange 
jazz/poem ” they write: 

We have made various experiments in 
writing for jazz—our (to date) most 
definitive to date being ‘ Blues’. Dig 
the way the musicians harmonise and 
extend the suggestions to create an 
idiom; jumps the book and the listener 
out of armchair booklust whilst re- 
flecting the patterns of life and death 
around us... . 

Head on the ground feet in the clouds 
we speak of a topsy turvy world whose 
words must be revalued.... 

This is the finalised version with the 
finalised and much chosed professionals. 

In the exchange itself words were not re- 
valued, nor did the musicians “ harmonise 
and extend the suggestions to create an 
idiom.” Much of the time Brown and 
Horovitz were inaudible beneath the music, 
which was in turn imprisoned by the emo- 
tional poverty of the poetry, as well as 
gimmicky and predictable: “industry falls ” 
was interpreted musically by a crash of 
drums, as was the bomb; a “telephone 
rings” was accompanied by a tinkle on the 


munism, associated with Communists or 
Communist sympathisers or susceptible to 
Communist pressure.” Those accused now 
“cannot be given such particulars as might 
involve disclosure of the source of evid- 
ence.” No appeal provided against charge 
of character defect. 

1962. “Departments . . . to deny access 
to or refuse to negotiate with trade union 
officials whom they had reason to believe 
were Communists.” 

“Investigating officers to satisfy themselves 
of the bona fides of character referees.” 
“More frequent resort to the purge proce- 
dure in marginal cases.” 

“Sustained and_ skilfully directed educa- 
tional efforts.”” (Radcliffe Committee Report.) 


piano. Sometimes the music inflated the 
emotional content of the poem. 

The last half of the programme, which fol- 
lowed a call for support for the picket line 
outside the American Embassy, featured 
Bernard Kops, Christopher Logue and 
Adrian Mitchell, three poets who have 
developed individual voices and who read 
with more distinction than Brown and 
Horovitz, 

The poems of both Kops and Logue were 
charged with humour, although one poem 
by Logue was an embellishment of the old 
zen-tale of the tiger, the dangling man and 
the strawberry. Adrian Mitchell made a 
naive tribute to the Russian people (em- 
bodicd in a greeting of the Russian poet 
Yevgeni Yevtushenko, who was in the 
audience), in which he stated that “we” 
were educated that the Russians were a 
good people when they were our allies, a 
bad people after the war, “ but we still feel 
a strange love for the Russian people in 
spite of what people tried to tell us.” He 
then read the poem “Lord Home gets 
£5,000 a year,” which has an equally naive 
but damaging assessment of the German 
character: 

You remember that city when its forelock 
was black, a swastika at the centre of 
each eyeball, that city when each large 
eye wept rubble and the bodies of 
people Jewish and Gentile, 

He (Lord Home) said that for that city 
the British are prepared to be blown 
into atomic dust... . 

One can cheer Mitchell’s concern about the 
possibility of holocaust, but not the sug- 
gestion of the collective guilt of the German 
people that accompanies it. 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


Confusion cleared 


The position of Japanese and Chinese in 
South Africa - are they black or white? - 
has at last been cleared up. Japanese are to 
be considered white for the purposes of the 
Group Areas Act but not white for the 
purposes of population classification, The 
position of Chinese, Senator Jan De Klerk, 
the Minister of the Interior, said last week, 
is “totally different.” They wish to be 
regarded as Chinese and therefore they 
come under the Group Areas Act. 


Playing fascist 

Dr. Verwoerd, the South African Prime 
Minister, has opposed a plan to hold a 
multi-racial conference in Johannesburg on 
race relations. The Rand Daily Mail urges 
the South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, to defy Dr. Verwoerd and go ahead 
with their plans. “If he wants to play 
Fascist that is his affair.” 


Crushing down news 


Local and foreign journalists in Indonesia 
must “ put the news in line with Indonesian 
measurements and identity in the fields of 
politics, economy, and culture,” said 
Professor Mohammad Yamin, Indonesia’s 
Minister of Information on May 6. “ News 
of a counter-revolutionary nature, or anti- 
Indonesian” he went on, “ will be crushed 
down and suppressed by the state.” 


Non-violent Polaris 


The US Navy were looking for a name for 
their new nuclear submarine armed with 
Polaris missiles. Running down the list of 
great Americans on whom they could confer 
this dubious honour, they hit, in a moment 
of sheer inspiration, on William Penn, the 
Quaker founder of Pennsylvania. But the 
news leaked out and a group of Rhode 
Island Quakers protested. 

There is said to be nothing in the rumours 
of a “ Mahatma Gandhi” anti-missile-mis- 
sile. 


Sound and clean 


“There have been too many plays on 
sordid and unhealthy themes, many of 
them not such as to call for official com- 
plaints to the Lord Chamberlain, but which 
presented a way of life which could only 
lead to decadence and disaster” says the 
Rev. D. F. Strudwick, chairman of the 
Stage Plays, Radio and Television Sub- 
committee of the Public Morality Council 
in his annual report. The time is ripe, he 
goes on, for a return to plays where senti- 
ment is sound, humour clean and_ the 
setting welcome. 


Lucky boy 


Mr. Seymour Collins, the West London 
magistrate, ordered a father to pay five 
guineas costs to a schoolmaster who had 
caned his son. Mr, Collins said the teacher 
obviously had good reasons to canc this 
boy who had little sense of right and wrong 
and was constantly stealing. ‘I am satisfied 
that as far as the boy is concerned he 
thought it was a well-merited beating. I do 
not suppose he liked it but unless it is 
something which does leave a mark it is 
completely useless.” When the boy said 
other canings had never marked him, Mr. 


Collins replied : “ You are more fortunate 
than I was.” 


More fall-out 


Radioactive fall-out over Britain reached 
2.5 micro-micro curies per kilogram of air 
last week compared with an average of 0.07 
for May of last year, according to the 
Atomic Engergy Authority. The level went 
as high as 5 during the Russian tests last 
year, The Authority have said that the pre- 
sent American series has not affected the 
fall-out level in this country. 


Hush, child 


“What has Daddy done wrong this time? ” 
- Caroline Kennedy, as quoted by Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy to Mrs. Linus Pauling at 
a White House reception. Reported in J. F. 
Stone's Weekly. 
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Peace News 


the stru 
in North 


The struggle for African independence in 
Northern Rhodesia is the key to the ad- 
vance of African freedom in Southern 
Rhodesia and the rest of Southern Africa. 
This fact was emphasised at the Pan-Afri- 
can Freedom Movement for East, Central 
and Southern Africa conference in Addis 
Ababa in February. It is therefore very 
appropriate that Kenneth Kaunda, leader of 
the United National Independence Party in 
Northern Rhodesia, should have been 
elected as Chairman of PAFMECSA. 


Representatives of both UNIP and 
PAFMECSA have joined with representa- 
tives from the Tanganyika African National 
Union and the World Peace Brigade in 
Africa Freedom Action, a body intended to 
promote this liberation struggle. Michael 
Scott writes from Dar es Salaam that 
“ Africa Freedom Action is an international 
movement sponsored and led by Africans 
to secure the liberation of Africa from 
colonialism. It came into existence in re- 
sponse to a growing need to give organised 
expression to the international support 
which Africans have in their struggle to 
emancipate themselves from foreign rule 
and all forms of racial discrimination 
against them in their own country. 

“While African freedom has made immense 
strides in the former British and French 
colonial empires, and much of this libera- 
tion has taken place comparatively peace- 
fully, wherever there is white settler occu- 
pation the reverse has been the case, as in 
Algeria, Angola, Katanga and Central and 
Southern Africa. 

“Because these are the areas of great in- 
dustrial potential and deeply entrenched 
vested interests, these interests which have 
invested huge capital sums in mines, fac- 
tories, power plants and the like, have look- 
ed hitherto towards settler dominated forms 
of government as being the best guarantee 
of their security. This to them implies the 
perpetuation of the cheap migrant labour 
policies on which their industrial enterprises 
have depended. 

“While in the case of certain industrial and 
commercial enterprises a rapid reappraisal 
has been evident, white settler governments 
are entrenched in Central and Southern 
Africa and are preparing for a last ditch 
stand against the march of African libera- 
tion from the North, 

“Tt is for these reasons that Africa Freedom 
Action has been brought into existence in 
what may well prove to be a last hope of 
starting a new approach both from within 
and outside these areas, and of a more 
peaceful and lasting solution than could 
ever be found by the methods of violence 
and destruction.” 

Kenneth Kaunda also sees the Northern 
Rhodesian struggle as an integral part of 
the whole campaign to free Southern Africa 
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ole for independence 
ern Khodesia 


Kenneth Kaunda speaking at a recent 
meeting organised by the newly-set up 
Freedom Fund for Northern Rhodesia 


as he made plain when he was in London 
recently after having presented his case 
before the United Nations Colonial Com- 
mittee. He is also deeply concerned about 
the methods to be used, and emphasised in 
an interview with members of the Brigade 
and Peace News the importance of the 
Brigade’s non-violent training centre in Dar 
es Salaam. 

If an African majority can be secured in 
the legislature by constitutional means and 
the Northern Rhodesian problem solved, 
ther. he thinks the Centre should be of 
immediate importance in the next stages of 
the struggle in Southern Africa, However, 
he does not see the Centre merely as a 
strategic political assct, but, in looking tc the 
future, thinks the most basic need is to 
train people in non-violence as a political 
and social philosophy and way of life. 
When Kenneth Kaunda was in London two 
weeks ago he talked with Mr. Butler, who 
took over responsibility for Central African 
affairs from Mr. Maudling (Colonial Office) 
and Mr. Sandys (Commonwealth Relations) 
in March. He put to Mr. Butler the four 
conditions on which UNIP would take part 
in the elections, although they thought the 
proposed constitution unworkable, The 
four conditions are: 

(1) that an independent commission of 
British High Court judges delimits the con- 
stituencies; 

(2) that if any seats remained vacant after 
the elections because the candidates did not 
get the minimum percentages from voters 
of both races, no one should be nominated 
to fill such seats, but this should be accepted 
as proof that the constitution is unworkable 
and there should be another constitutional 
conference. 

(3) that all bans on political parties should 
be lifted and political prisoners released; 
(4) that the Federal review conference 
should not take place until Northern 
Rhodesia has a new, representative, govern- 
ment. 

Under the constitution for Northern 
Rhodesia 15 MPs will be chosen by voters 
on the upper roll of about 22,000 Euro- 


peans, 2,000 Asians and 2,500 Africans; 
another 15 will be chosen by the lower 
roll of about 75,000 - mostly Africans. The 
“middle fifteen” national seats will be 
contested by candidates of both races and 
a successful candidate must have at Icast 
10 per cent of the votes of both Africans 
and Europeans. Whether or not UNIP can 
gain a majority in the legislature depends 
largely on the delimitation of the consti- 
tuencies for these 15 national seats. 

In addition to the complexity and uncer- 
tainty of the constitution UNIP’s problems 
are increased by the possibility of military 
action by Sir Roy Welensky - this is why 
Kenneth Kaunda said at a London press 
conference that it would be the duty of the 
Bntish Government to intervene if, as 
UNIP feared, Federal troops were sent into 
the country during the ejections. He also 
told a meeting organised by the Freedom 
Fund for Northern Rhodesia that if UNIP 
had rejected the constitution outright and 
refused to take part in the elections, turning 
instead to non-violent resistance, Sir Roy 
Welensky was planning to use this as an 
excuse (0 impos2 martial law. 

Another problem facing UNIP is that the 
much smaller rival African National Con- 
gress led by Harry Nkumbula is bitterly 
antagonistic, and during Kenneth Kaunda’s 
visit to the United Nations there have been 
riots between members of the two parties. 
Apart from the internal dangers of this kind 
of conflict it could also give an excuse for 
Federal intervention and strengthen Sir Roy 
Welensky. 

If Mr. Butler decides after his visit to the 
Central African Federation this month to 
accept all UNIP’s conditions, and if the 
delimitation of the constituencies enables 
UNIP to gain a majority in the legislature, 
then Northern Rhodesia will be in roughly 
the same position as Nyasaland - well on 
the way to African cabinet government and 
pressing hard for withdrawal from the 
Federation. 

If, however, UNIP’s conditions are not met 
then Kenneth Kaunda will have to call for 
the six months’ general strike he announced 


as a possibility over two months ago. This 
will probably consist of a series of strikes 
in key areas - in particular the mines and 
the railways, 

If the strike does occur, the Freedom March 
into Northern Rhodesia, which will be 
organised by Africa Freedom Action, will 
be an integral part of the programme of 
non-violent resistance. The March should 
include volunteers from India, the USA and 
Europe as well as many African refugees 
and members of PAFMECSA and TANU. 
It would help focus international attention 
on what is happening in Northern Rhodesia 
and would also intensify pressure on the 
Northern Rhodesian and Federal authori- 
ties, who would have to deploy troops to 
deal with the marchers. Thousands of 
troops have been patrolling the border be- 
tween Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia 
since the plans for the March were an- 
nounced, 

Kenneth Kaunda, when asked how people 
in Britain who support UNIP’s cause could 
help, said they could do so in three ways: 
by giving money to the Freedom Fund 
which has been set up in London for the 
purpose of helping UNIP - money will be 
badly needed if the elections are held to 
enable UNIP to run its campaign, and will 
be even more badly needed if a strike has 
to be called; by bringing pressure to bear 
on the British Government through any 
means that seem effective and appropriate; 
and by sending out volunteers to join the 
Freedom March if it is called. 
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a deatn 


of the soul 


Barbara Reynolds 


Whether or not the scientists say that we 
have reached the permissible limits of radio- 
activity for you or me, the fact is that any 
increase in testing by any country is killing 
people in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. I have 
lived in Hiroshima now for some years, and 
these people are my friends and neighbours. 
Naturally I feel very strongly about it. 

I had the feeling that if not only the people 
of the United States, but the leaders of the 
United States realised this, they would not 
go ahead with the tests in their own 
national] interest at the expense of human 
beings who have already suffered enough 
and who are still suffering. 

I felt that it was essential to try to get at 
the leaders in time and that if the leaders 
only knew, they would hold off the testing, 
and perhaps, even if they did not share my 
convictions, they would at least feel that 
it was something which should be investi- 
gated. 

I feel quite sure that this is a point of view 
that is not well known to any people out- 
side the survivors of Hiroshima. Perhaps 
the only reason we ourselves are so keenly 
aware of it is because we feel as if we are 
one with them now, We could feel their 
despair last year when the Russian tests 
started, and could realise that it was a 
death sentence for many of them. 

The people of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
already have a burden of radioactivity in 
them which is a sentence of death, though 
nobody knows to what extent it operates 
or which ones will actually die of radiation 
disease. Many of them are just living a 
half-life, with very low vitality and low 
resistance to disease. 

Of course, it can’t be scientifically proved, 
but we feel that a great many who succumb 
to ordinary ailments are perhaps people 
who might have recovered if they had a 
little more resistance. This is something 


Carol Gorgen 


The morning after we picketed at Dugway 
we got on the bus to ride the 450 miles to 
Las Vegas, Nevada, where we planned to 
picket the Atomic Energy Commission head- 
quarters. Ammon Hennacy had written in 
advance to the AEC and to the papers of 
our intentions, but we were surprised never- 
theless to find a front page story in the Las 
Vegas Sun-Times under the heading “ Ban- 
Bomb Pair Plans Picket of AEC Office.” 
The other paper carried two paragraphs on 
the second page. 


At nine o’clock the next morning we began 
our picketing with two signs, “Every Test 
Kills ” and “ Thou Shalt Not Kill.” Almost 
immediately we arrived the security officer 
of the AEC headquarters, Mr. C. A. Kincer, 
came out to talk to us, and then very 
graciously invited us inside for water and 
coffee, or just to rest when we werc tired. 
Mr, Kincer came out again to photograph 
us and our signs and he took some leaflets 
for his files. He gave us two photos for 


one can never prove, but the fact is that 
there is a tremendous trauma among the 
survivors, They not only live with memo- 
ries with which I believe no human being 
should have to live, but with a fear that 
keeps them from being anywhere near 
normal. 

I feel this very strongly because, living 
there with my daughter who is 17, I have 
seen the mothers with children of that 
age, whose children were babies at that 
time, who live with this fear of their chil- 
dren feeling unwell in the morning or 
having a headache or complaints of dizzi- 
ness. They can’t just write it off the way 
I would. “‘ Well, you’re just worried about 
that exam. at school, get along with it.” 
They can’t do that, because this may be 
for their children the beginning of the end. 
It has been for many. 

Of course there are scientists who say that 
you can’t prove that this death or that 
death is due to the effects of the bomb. 
Of course this is true; there are cases of 
leukaemia and there are deaths through 
cancer in all countries, so you can’t say any 
one death is due to the bomb, but the in- 
cidence of death from leukaemia is four 
times higher in Hiroshima than it is in the 
rest of Japan. And it is increasing, And 
the radioactivity in the rice and the fish 
which are their staple diet increases with 
every test. 

I felt that if the people of the US and the 
leaders of the US knew this, they would at 
least hesitate, at least hold up for a while 
to find out whether this new factor was 
true, and if they found it was true, they 
would not condemn these people to death. 
Instead they would try to help them re- 
cover from this terrible suffering. 

So we tried very hard, and I think I can 
honestly say the President did get our 
messages, He didn’t see us, but we were 


This girl was in Hiroshima when the atom bomb was dropped. 
Six years later she was found to have leukaemia, the “atomic 
disease” which all survivors of the explosion still constantly 

fear. 


able to give our messages and our complete 
story to several people who said that they 
were receiving them for the President and 
would see that he got them, and I feel quite 
sure that he did get them, because these 
people themselves seemed to feel that this 
was an important aspect. 

So I feel sure that he received them, and 
we did receive a telegram from him, from 
Arthur Schlesinger, his Special Secretary, 
expressing the President’s regret that he 
could not see the young people. So I 
believe that he did receive the messages, 
and if he did, and if he still went ahead 
with the tests, and he did not say: “ This 
is something our leaders should hear and 
listen to before we go ahead,” then I feel 
that we have become so committed to 
immorality that there is not much hope for 
us. 

The US Government told us several times 
that we had to resume testing to protect the 
free world, but Japan is part of the free 
world, and a2 good friend of the United 
States, but Japan has begged us not to re- 
sume testing. And India is part of the 
free world, a very large part of the free 
world, and India had begged us not to re- 
sume testing, So has Sweden, so has 
Canada. And in the United Nations the 
majority of the nations have appealed to 
the nuclear nations not to resume testing 
for the sake of the world. And therefore 
we are not even being honest when we say 
that we are doing this for the protection of 
the free world. We are doing it for the 
protection of a national interest. 

I feel a very unfortunate block exists be- 
tween the citizen and his government. We 
must find a way of getting through, which 
is just what we have been trying to do for 
the last four years. Sailing into the test 
zone, of course, was trying to get through 
to the leaders in ways which you can’t 


how we picketed Las 


ourselves. 


Not long after he went back into his office 
a reporter and photographer from the Sun- 
Times arrived and interviewed and photo- 
graphed us. Most of the story, which was 
again printed on the front page, was in- 
accurate reporting of what we had said in 
answer to their questions, but at least the 
public was aware that some protest had 
been made against the latest series of tests 
at Nevada. 


In spite of the fact that these tests are said 
to be underground, a good deal of above 
ground testing from towers with rockets is 
being done, and it is certain that if a 1,000 
foot tower is used to spray the surrounding 
area with nuclear material the fall-out is 
not confined to the ground directly beneath 
the tower. The report of these tests - when 
they are reported at all - is limited to an 
occasional paragraph hidden on the inside 
pages of the newspapers. 


Our contacts were limited to a few passers- 


by and to the AEC employees who came 
and went during the day. The AEC office 
is on the outskirts of Las Vegas, and so 
our major public contact was by our signs, 
which could be read from the highway, and 
by the articles which had been published in 
the newspapers. At 3.30 p.m. two high 
school] boys arrived carrying signs which 
read “Continue Testing.” Admiring their 
spirit, we welcomed them, and we all walked 
together for the half hour that they stayed, 
talking about their ideas and our own. I 
took their pictures with Ammon, and later, 
when we told Mr. Kincer about the boys 
picketing us, he asked if I would send him 
a print of this parade which had brightened 
the end of our day. 


Half the morning and all afternoon the hot 
wind blew dust and sand on us in such 
gusts that our signs blew off the sticks and 
we had to carry them held against us. By 
5 p.m. I could hardly get a comb through 
the grit in my hair, and I was more than 


seem to do without some kind of crackpot 
action. But with this peace pilgrimage I 
feel that these young people were listened 
to with respect and with concern, Every- 
body to whom they talked I believe was 
moved and felt that it was important for 
the President to hear them. 

To me it was as if I were fighting for the 
lives of these people and I was asking for 
a stay of execution, A stay of execution is 
granted if there is any new evidence that 
the governor or the leaders feel ought to be 
considered before a sentence of death is 
carried out, and I believe that the evidence, 
whether it is scientific evidence or not, is 
that there is a very strong possibility that 
we are condemning hundreds more to an 
agonising death. I may be wrong, but I 
think it should be investigated, seriously 
and with concern, before we go ahead. 
Unfortunately I am afraid that the advisers 
to the President on the effects of nuclear 
weapons on the human being are all coming 
through the Atomic Bomb Casualty Com- 
mission, which my husband believes is not 
releasing all the facts, nor even following 
up the ideas of investigation which should 
be followed. The Japanese scientists and 
doctors believe that the Atomic Bomb 
Casualty Commission is not finding, and is 
not making available the facts, and it is 
very certain that the people who work for 
the Atomic Casualty Commission in Hiro- 
shima do not know the situation as we 
do. 

They don’t know the emotional situation, 
the emotional effects of the Bomb; these 
are desperately, desperately important, be- 
cause we are all going to have the emo- 
tional effects if these bombs are used, It's 
not just going to be the physical effects. 
It’s going to be the death of the soul. 
The people of Hiroshima have suffered a 
death of the soul. 


Vegas 


ready for the shower and hour’s rest I got 
before taking the evening bus back to Salt 
Lake City. 


Our last hour at the AEC office was spent 
with Mr. Kincer and his secretary, who 
stayed overtime to talk to us, I talked to 
his secretary, who told me that she also 
was a Christian who did not want war, but 
that we must have a police force. She had 
a son who js a conscientious objector which 
she told me she found very difficult to 
understand and to accept. 


By our own estimate we walked at least 15 
miles each of the days we picketed at Salt 
Lake City and Las Vegas. To those people 
who maintain that what we did was im- 
prudent and ineffective, we can only say 
that if just one person should begin to 
think of himself as a morally responsible 
human being and become aware of the im- 
plications of doing war work and of paying 
income taxes for war, then it was worth 
while. 
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H-BOMB OR HUMANITY 


The foreign policies of nations are based 
on some very fundamental misconceptions. 
Some of these misconceptions run so deep 
that they are not so much mistakes about 
the present world situatian as mistakes about 
the nature of life. 

The first of these mistakes revolves around 
what is called the search for security. The 
Russian bombs were presumably set off to 
promote the security of the Russian people. 
Mr. Stevenson responded for the United 
States by announcing that we will take 
whatever steps are necessary to protect our 
security. 

In every aspect of our lives, always and all 
around us, there are doings, strivings, 
threatenings, all to the end that we may 
be at last secure. Security is not a luxury 
but a necessity. It is at the very foundation 
of the standard of living, the way of life, 
the happy home and family. It is our very 
nature to seek to be secure, and, to the 
extent we fail in our search, to imagine that 
we are secure. 

But let us consider carefully in this respect 
the words of Kenneth Boulding, professor 
of economics at the University of Michi- 
gan: “ Unconditional national security .. . 
is a commodity which is no longer on sale, 
and which cannot be purchased at any 
price.” 

Professor Boulding might have added that 
security is not a commodity at all. It can- 
not be purchased as one might purchase a 
car or a house. In a world where every- 
thing and everybody has a price, security 
has no price, it is not for sale, it is not 
available, and in fact it docs not exist. 
General Patton, whom the armies of 
Germany could not destroy, was killed in 
a jeep accident. Joseph Stalin, the murderer 
of millions, ultimately died of disease. Life 
is by nature fragile and insecure, and this 
is true of all life, from Nikita Khrushchev 
to the smallest hummingbird. And life 
remains fragile and insecure, no matter how 
many weapons we have, no matter how 
mighty we are, or pretend to be, or imagine 
ourselves to be. 

The abandonment of the institution of war, 
like every great step in the progress of 
civilisation, is feared as a threat to security. 
Why? Because, although we do not now 
have security, we have invented rationalis- 
ations, ways of pretending that there won't 


Different people react to nuclear tests in 
different ways. Some applaud, some protest, 
some don’t know what to do. We publish 
here the reactions of three people who have 
two things in common: they each believe 
that the testing of nuclear weapons and the 
arms race cannot defend the values we 
believe to be important; and they are all 
Americans. 

Barbara Reynolds has lived for some time 


in Hiroshima, and has recently visited 
Britain and the United States with the [iro- 
shima peace pilgrims, victims of the 1945 
atomic bomb. In 1958 she and her hus- 
band, Earle Reynolds, sailed their yacht 
“ Phoenix ” into the US test zone in pro- 
test against the tests. 

Caro! Gorgen is an American writer work- 
ing for the pacifist Catholic Worker Group 
in the United States. She has been im- 


in defence 
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prisoned both in the United States and 
Britain for her peace activities. 

Howard Richards is a law graduate of 
Stanford University and now works for the 
Centre for the Study of Democratic Insti- 
tutions, Santa Barbara, California. He 
wrote his article soon after the Russian 
tests last autumn, but writes: “The US 
decision to resume testing only re-empha- 
sises what it says.” 


Howard Richards of civilisation 


be a war, ways of pretending that if there 
is a war, we will share no responsibility for 
it. These are parallel to the ways we have 
of pretending that although automobile 
accidents may actually happen to other 
people, they cannot happen to us, and that, 
although every other human being dies, we 
will not die. 


And thus it is that, even though in fact a 
world without war would have much more 
security, much less insecurity, and much 
more of every value that makes life worth 
living, we, the human race, are afraid to 
bring such a world about. We are afraid to 
risk the security that we imagine we have. 
And we are afraid to give up the impossible 
fantasy of the security we imagine we can 
get. 

The second mistake concerns the nature of 
value. It concerns the question: what are 
we defending? Or, what is it that is worth 
defending? We ordinarily say that we do 
what we do, we build our bombs, set up 
our missiles, and in research laboratories 
quietly perfect the weapons of death, not 
merely to defend a nation, but to defend 
a way of life, to defend ideals. We often 
describe what we are defending with words 
such as “civilisation”, “freedom”, “justice” 
and “ brotherhood ”, 

Is it not about time that we asked ourselves 
what the values we are defending mean in 
the affairs of everyday life? What are the 
living realities to which these abstractions 
refer? 

We talk of “freedom”, for example, as if it 
were a marble statue which could be moved 
from place to place. If we could get enough 
men, and if they were tough enough—say 
10 million marines—we could set up one of 
those statues in Africa, or Albania, or in 
Russia itself. 

Similarly we need not worry if flaming 
bombs kill men, women, girls, boys, plants 
and animals—because above the blood and 
horror, above the deadly mushroom cloud, 
will rise Justice herself in the form of a 
marble statue of a beauty queen. She will 
wear a banner diagonally across her body, 
but instead of the usual ‘‘ Miss Cleveland ” 
or “ Miss Electric Appliance” her banner 
will say “I won the war”, 

And she will parade through the streets, 
cheering on the dead, and educating the 
wounded and dying by reading select pas- 
sages from the US Constitution or from 


Karl Marx, depending upon the location. 
And she will proclaim the final triumph of 
abstraction over reality, of arrogance over 
humility, of self-indulgence over sanity, of 
so-called “ principle’ over humanity. 


But civilisation, freedom, justice and 
brotherhood are not empty abstractions, 
but qualities of life. These things cannot 
be brought about by soldiers and bayonets, 
They must be carefully nurtured by educa- 
tion, by the training of children by their 
parents, by improving the procedures of 
the courts of law, by the study and under- 
standing of art, literature, philosophy and 
religion, and in the thousand and one other 
ways in which the common expectations 
and responses, the moral insights, and the 
widening and deepening of consciousness 
that together constitute civilisation are pre- 
served and advanced. The values we seek 
to defend are woven into a fabric of 
civilisation; they exist in and through civilis- 
ation and they cannot exist without it. 
When war is considered in the concrete, and 
not as distant and abstract, it will be seen 
that, in the modern age at least, far from 
defending civilisation, war and the prepara- 
tion for war promote barbarism—they 
diminish freedom, inhibit the processes of 
justice and destroy brotherhood. 

Yet the impracticability of using violence 
to promote values is not entirely a modern 
development. Something about the limits 
of what can be done by force can be 
learned from the history of the Merovingian 
period of early France. 

France was then under the control of 
warriors, and they were very competent 
warriors—they were tough guys. If values 
were things that could be pushed and 
shoved about, things that could be forced 
down people’s throats, things that could 
be defended as you might defend your 
possession of a bag of gold, things that 
remain essentially unaffected by what we 
do with them -if values were that kind of 
thing, then the Merovingian monarchy 
would have been able to force its values 
onto the people. If a civilisation could be 
organised by power alone, then the Mero- 
vingian monarchy could have done it. 

But in fact civilisation is not built by 
force, nor is it sustained by force, And in 
fact the Merovingian monarchy, despite its 
military strength, was incapable of govern- 
ing. And France could not be governed 


until the civilising influences of the Roman 
law and the Christian church were infused 
into the life of the people. Justice was 
brought to France not by soldiers, but by 
lawyers, administrators, educators and men 
of God. 


The second mistake is, therefore, to treat 
civilisation as if it were a thing. If we 
strive to understand what is meant by 
civilisation, we will realize that it is vitally 
affected by what we do with it, by our own 
style of life, and that it can best be 
defended by understanding, by patience, 
and, perhaps ultimately, by love. We will 
realize that we have grossly overestimated 
the degree to which force is a means 
appropriate to our ends. 


If this is true of the collective virtues of 
civilisation, of freedom, of justice and of 
brotherhood, how much more is it true of 
what is most private? Personal relation- 
ships, the appreciation of beauty, the 
flowering of the human spirit; these things 
must be included in any account of the 
values that make life worth living. Can they 
be defended by war? It seems unlikely. To 
defend the beautiful and fragile by means 
of the violent and brutal is to hope to reap 
the very opposite of what one sows. 


The bombs the Russians have dropped are 
a disaster even though no people were 
killed. They killed something other than 
flesh, but something almost as important. 
They killed already-wavering feelings of 
understanding. They killed sympathy. The 
bombs are another step in the deathward 
march that is destroying all the moral 
qualities of human life, all of the intangible 
refinements that actually make human life 
worthwhile and possible. They are another 
step in the assimilation of relationships of 
man to man to relationships of thing to 
thing-the very denial of what is human. 
Threats, power and force replace com- 
munication, understanding and sympathy, 
and the war itself is nothing but the 
pyrotechnic aftermath to a world already 
reduced to barbarism. 


If all our relationships are power relation- 
ships, we are no longer human but bar- 
barian, even though we assume the role of 
barbarian wearing a coat and tie. The 
struggle for the human spirit is not so 
much a struggle between systems of power 
as it is a struggle against systems of power. 
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Malcolm Caldwell 


The publications reviewed in this article 
are: UNESCO, Economic and Social Con- 
sequences of Disarmament—report of the 
Secretary-General transmitting the study of 
his consultative group; and United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
Economic Impacts of Disarmament. 


There is no special economic difficulty in- 
volved in disarmament. The basic problem 
is a political one; and the comparative 
scarcity of hard research on the economic 
aspects is a discouraging reflection on the 
true expectations of those who negotiate. 
The few relevant pamphlets and articles we 
have come mainly from non-government 
sources, but there have been published re- 
cently two pieces of work in which govern- 
ments have had a hand. 


The first is a UNESCO report on the 
economic and social consequences of dis- 
armament, the work of experts from 10 
countries—the United States, Britain, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Pakistan, 
Poland, Russia, Sudan and Venezuela. 
Their unanimous finding is that general 
disarmament would be an_ unqualified 
blessing to all mankind, and that the tran- 
sition should not prove difficult. Since the 
report starts from the assumption that rapid 
and complete disarmament has been agreed 
upon the major economic problem - the 
entrenched power of the military-mana- 
gerial interests hostile to withdrawal from 
the war economy - is not on the agenda, 
and on the technical aspects of the transi- 
tion they are justifiably optimistic. 

Where the UNESCO report understandably 
avoids discussion of the politico-economic 
difficulties of readjustment, the second 
booklet, drafted by a team of economists 
for the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, does look at these 
problems, and as a result is slightly less 
optimistic. The authors agree with 
UNESCO experts that “the essential eco- 
nomics of the situation do not create the 
difficulties,” but they add “so much as do 
the institutional and attitudinal limitations 
of an essentially political character.” 

The world’s current annual military expen- 
diture is nearly £43,000,000,000. This is 
equal to some eight or nine per cent of the 
world’s annual output of goods and services; 
it is about the same size as the national 
incomes of all the underdeveloped coun- 
tries put together; it nearly equals in value 
annual international trade; and is about 
half the size of the world’s yearly gross 
fixed capital formation. 

Over four-fifths of this spending is concen- 
trated in seven countries - the United States, 
Britain, Canada, China, France, West Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union. Over fifty 
million people (equivalent to the entire 
working populations of Belgium, Britain, 
France and the Netherlands) are in the 
armed forces of the world or employed in 
productive activities arising from military 
needs. 


Lesson of 1945 


The UNESCO report argues that the pro- 
blems of redeploying these huge resources 
are not as great as is often supposed. By 
1945, it points out, one half of the world’s 
wealth was being devoted to war purposes, 
and the subsequent conversion to peace was 
a very much bigger task than total dis- 
armament would be today. In most of 
Western Europe pre-war production levels 
were reached within 18 months of the end 
of the war, and unemployment stayed much 
lower than before the war. 

Between 1945 and 1946 American expendi- 
* ture on national security was reduced by 
80 per cent; this rapid run-down was equi- 
valent to one-third of the gross national 
product, and to two-thirds of all personal 
consumption in 1944. In less than a year 
the United States forces were reduced by 


can we afford 
to disarm? 


nine million men, yet unemployment re- 
mained below four per cent. In Britain 
during the war 42 per cent of the working 
population were in the forces or manufac- 
turing supplies for them (as compared with 
three and a half to four per cent now); 
within {6 months the great majority of 
those who needed and wanted new civilian 
jobs had been absorbed, and unemploy- 
ment did not rise above four per cent. 

Two pieces of research - one American, 
one British - quoted in the UNESCO re- 
port seck to predict the consequences of 
disarmament now. Disarmament in the 
USA would involve about four and a half 
million people, all but 13 per cent of whom, 
it has been estimated, would be readily 
absorbed in those sectors of the economy 
expanding in response to shifts of demand. 
Of those employed on military work in the 
private sector, 60 per cent are reported to 
have skills - professional, technical, mana- 
gerial, clerical - which more more or less 
guarantee them employment elsewhere. 
The British research - so far inexplicably 
unpublished - suggests that only two 
sectors of the economy would decline - the 
military services themselves, and the con- 
struction of ships, aircraft and other vehicles 
for military use. Others would expand 
and more than compensate for the losses in 
the hard hit sectors. The UNESCO group 
point out chat in most West European 
countries economic expansion has been held 
back by labour shortages. An estimate 
from eastern Europe suggests that only 
three or four per cent of productive equip- 
ment currently employed for military 
purposes could not be converted to peaceful 
uses. (The figure would be higher for the 
United States and the Soviet Union; the 
advance of weapon technology has created 
industries which cannot possibly be con- 
verted for peace-time use.) 


Rates of growth 


The real problem for the West is to ensure 
that, when disarmament comes, we have 
governments of the right political com- 
plexion to make the best possible use of the 
resources released. We clearly do not want 
to see the savings distributed in tax reliefs 
(say in reducing income tax to 1s. 1d. in the 
£ in Britain) directed into frivolous con- 
sumer channels by the advertisers, or saved 
without being productively invested. We 
do need to expand the constricted public 
sector at home, and we do want to help the 
developing countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

The capital needs of the developing coun- 
tries are estimated in the UNESCO report 
at something between £2,100,000,000 and 
£3,500,000,000 a year. At present levels of 
assistance from the industrialised countries, 
and aiming at an annual growth rate of two 
per cent in real incomes, the annual short- 
fall at the moment is over £1,000,000,000. 
But a rate of growth of two per cent is a 
minimum target. The gap between living 
standards in the rich and the poor countries 
is immense, and it is growing. The only 
way the gap can be closed is by ensuring 
that the poorer countries develop more 
rapidly than the richer ones - and countries 
like Italy, Japan and Russia have shown 
that they can attain growth rates of two or 
three times the rate set as a target for the 
underdeveloped countries by the UNESCO 
experts. They rightly stress, however, that 
there is a limit to the economic assistance 
that the poor countries can usefully absorb, 
and that the major part of the effort to 
develop must be contributed by them- 
selves, 

Even the most advanced countries, econo- 
mically, have deprived themselves of cer- 
tain goods to pursue the chimera of security 
through deterrence. In the United States, as 
in Britain, there is an urgent need for social 
capital to be renovated and expanded, for 
roads and houses {o be built, and for social 


services to be extended and improved. Both 
the United States and the Soviet Union can- 
didly admit to deficiencies in their social 
provision in the UNESCO report: in the 
United States the shortage of hospital beds, 
for example, has been estimated at from a 
quarter to a half of the existing number; in 
the Soviet Union the lack of space in 
schools has led to the use of buildings in 
shifts, and Khrushchev is currently talking 
about cutting back his space programme to 
divert resources to agriculture. There can 
be no society so affluent that demand - both 
social and personal - has been satisfied to 
the point where nothing remains to be done 
with the wealth generated but build bigger 
and worse bombs, 

What kinds of action would have to be 
taken to make good the sudden loss of mili- 
tary demand is now fairly well understood. 
But while it is true that the economists 
could ensure a relatively painless transition 
to peace in the private enterprise economies 
of the West, given a free hand - and this 
is the basis of the optimism of the 
UNESCO report - it is doubtful whether 
they would, in present circumstances, be 
allowed the necessary planning freedom. 

In the United States in particular there 
would be resistance from business and 
Congress to any effort on.the part of the 
Federal Government to counter-balance the 
fall in security spending by introducing a 
New Deal type of programme, Yet in a 
society where 97 per cent of the households 
have radios, 92 per cent refrigerators, 83 
per cent washing machines, and 72 per cent 
cars, such a programme would probably 
be essential to maintain the Jevel of total 
spending. The measures used in the United 
States at the end of the 1939-45 war would 
not by themselves be sufficient now, for the 
boom of 1946-48 which cushioned the tran- 
sition then was unique, based on massive 
scarcities and financed by massive liquidity. 
The US Government pamphlet takes a 
cautious and cool look at the American 
problem, and comes up with a number of 
interesting ideas and proposals. It assumes 
phased disarmament spread over 12 years, 
so that the writers are contemplating a 
smaller problem than their UNESCO 
counterparts. They consider that a severe 
depression - the chief popular economic 
fear of disarmament - would be a “rather 
improbable contingency,” but argue that 
failure to supply adequate offsets for de- 
fence cuts might impose severe restrictions 
on the attainable rate of growth. And in a 
world of truly peaceful co-existence the rate 
of growth would be the chicf weapon of 
any society aspiring to ideological leader- 
ship. 


Wall Street danger 


It is common knowledge that Wall Street 
values sag when international tensions ease. 
This basically irrational reaction - even the 
United States would be richer if her re- 
sources were reallocated for peaceful pur- 
poses - is one source of danger, for the 
Government would have to act quickly to 
teassure business that spending was going 
to be maintained if the economy were not 
to enter upon a cumulative downward 
spiral. Yet business itself would be anta- 
gonistic to many of the measures that the 
Government could take to make good the 
drop in military expenditure, for a variety 
of political-psychological reasons, among 
them fear of inflation, antipathy to budget 
deficits and national debt, and extreme re- 
luctance to grant the executive adequate 
discretion to act quickly enough to fore- 
stall business gloom. 

Government intervention on the scale and 
in the directions needed would also cer- 
tainly be felt to challenge the supremacy 
of capitalist free enterprise values; for 
market choices there would be substituted 
over a sizeable area of the economy plan- 


ning on the basis of consciously selected 
social priorities. The American economists 
suggest that advance discussion of the 
difficulties and choices would be “ helpful 
in preparing a better informed public 
opinion,” but they avoid a realistic assess- 
ment of the chances of Kennedy and the 
more liberal democrats carrying through 
what almost amounts to an economic revo- 
lution. The percentage of the US gross 
national product representing non-military 
purchases by the Federal Government was 
almost identical in 1959 and in 1929. 


Stubborn problems 


Geographical and industrial concentration 
of military expenditure, the American pam- 
phlet suggests, may give rise to some of the 
most stubborn and difficult probiems of 
disarmament. States like Kansas (over 30 
per cent of all manufacturing employment 
there is in major defence industries) and 
Alaska (over a quarter of all personal in- 
comes are paid by the Department of .De- 
fence) and industries like aircraft (94 per 
cent of its output used by the military) 
clearly pose in an acute form the problems 
of switching over to peace. The American 
experts make a number of proposals for 
dealing with these problems, proposals 
which illustrate again that planning and 
peace are indivisible, and which offer a 
hopeful direction at least for efforts to re- 
duce business suspicions and fears, 

The employment exchange and unemploy- 
Ment insurance systems, they recommend, 
should be strengthened and made more 
uniform from state to state, and a work- 
able re-training scheme introduced now 
(automation is already causing redundan- 
cies). New industries should be encour- 
aged to move to what are at present special- 
ised defence communities, and the defence 
industries should be “influenced” (no in- 
dications of how) to provide more liberal 
severance pay when workers have to be 
Jaid off, and to improve fringe benefits and 
transferable rights generally. The Govern- 
ment should start now to encourage defence 
contractors to study and report upon their 
probable conversion problems and _ needs, 
and they should be asked to embark upon 
research and development concerned with 
inspection and other post-disarmament 
problems. 

The final suggestion would not only provide 
a model for a useful type of offset pro- 
gramme, but would also, in the words of 
the American pamphlet, create “an atmo- 
sphere of greater realism about the whole 
subject of arms control and disarmament, 
indirectly encouraging other types of ad- 
vance preparation for such a contingency.” 
Other research has revealed that many big 
American firms, perhaps as many as 90 per 
cent or more of those depedent upon mili- 
tary orders, have no plans for conversion. 
There is little reason why they should in 
present circumstances, 

Yet these specialised defence requirement 
industries are not so much fanatics for 
weapons as interested in the great amount 
of money that come with orders for 
weapons. If it could be shown that there 
was moncy in peace, business responses 
would not necessarily remain negative. 
Kennedy should embark now upon realistic 
talks with present defence contractors to 
find out what post-disarmament tasks they 
could tackle (continued space research, de- 
tection and inspection problems, and ecquip- 
ment for an international control force, for 
example). It may be that he could buy at 
least a degree of tolerance for a non-mili- 
tary works programme, aimed at reducing 
“public squalor,” in the event of disarma- 
ment when such a programme would be 
needed, 


Malcolm Caldwell is a lecturer in Asian 
Economic History at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London University. 
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Two views of 
Geneva 


The Geneva disarmament talks continue. 
But no one is prepared to say that after 33 
sessions the world is any nearer to dis- 
armament than when the conference began. 
Mr. Joseph Godber, British Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, presided at the 
thirty-third meeting on May 4. For the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Zorin said that his 
country would not accept controls over 
separate and isolated measures of disarma- 
ment but only within the context of general 
and complete disarmament. He said that if 
the West accepted 100 per cent elimination 
of nuclear delivery vehicles as proposed in 
the first stage of the Russian disarmament 
plan, the Soviet Union would accept 100 
per cent inspection of all Soviet territory. 
Later a Western spokesman called the Rus- 
sian contribution “ negative and hostile.” 
All was not gloom, however. U Thant, 
acting Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, told a press conference that there 
were grounds for hope. 

“T feel there are indications that after the 
present series of tests in the Pacific and the 
serics announced by the Soviet authorities 
some time ago there will be a test ban 
treaty. This is my personal feeling, based 
on information available.” 

On the disarmament talks he said: ‘“ The 
psychological climate prevailing in the pre- 
sent disarmament negotiations is certainly 
conducive to a fruitful and positive out- 
come. The fact that the negotiations have 
not broken down or stalled in spite of the 
fact that nuclear tests are taking place in 
the Pacific is an encouraging sign.” 


Nkrumah 
frees detainees 


President Nkrumah has released 160 people 
detaincd under Ghana’s Preventive Deten- 
tion Act. Those released are all members 
of Nkrumah’s own party who were im- 
prisoned last September after workers’ pro- 
tests against the Government’s austerity 
budget. 

About 1,000 Ghanaians, including leading 
members of the Opposition United Party, 
are said to be in prison under the Act. 
Most of them are charged with having en- 
gaged in subversive acts against the security 
of the State and having attempted to over- 
throw the Government by violence. 

In a broadcast talk on Saturday night Presi- 
dent Nkrumah said: “I should have been 
false to my oath had I allowed the consti- 
tution to be overthrown by force, but I 
consider that the obligations which the con- 
stitution imposes on me not only call upon 
me to do justice, but also, wherever pos- 
sible, temper justice with mercy. 

‘““We have by no means passed through all 
our difficultics. The need for the Preven- 
tive Detention Act still remains, but I be- 
lieve that the time has come when the 
security situation has improved sufficiently 
to allow a number of detainees to be 
released.” 

The President has also announced a 
“general amnesty” for all Ghanaians who 
have left the country to escape detention, 
and has said that he has decided not to 
consider extending the term of detention 
from five to 25 years. ‘On this matter,” he 
said, “I consider that a gesture of recon- 
ciliation can be made. The maximum 
period of five years’ detention, as provided 
in the existing law, will be retained.” 


Holy 


The United States will use its full nuclear 
arsenal to protect the territory of her allies 
in the event of Communist aggression, US 
Defence Secretary McNamara told the 
NATO conference in Athens on May 6. 
He announced that the United States was 
handing over five nuclear submarines 
equipped with Polaris missiles to NATO. 
By 1964, he said, the United States would 
have 41 Polaris submarines, and those 
stationed in the Atlantic would be com- 
mitted to NATO. About this a British 
official commented : “ This means that Holy 
Loch now becomes a NATO base.” 

The foreign and defence ministers of the 


NATO countries confirmed in Athens the 
“package plan” which had already been 
approved by the NATO permanent council 
in Paris, Under this plan a “ nuclear com- 
mittee” has been set up. It is composed of 
permanent delegates from the 15 NATO 
nations to which the United States is giving 
information about its nuclear stockpiles and 
capabilities. 

Procedures for the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons in case of Communist aggression 
are to be streamlined. NATO commanders 
will, it is claimed, be able to use nuclear 
weapons on the authority of the President 
of the United States through the Supreme 


Aspotof agitation 


After the recent strike over the employment 
of non-union labour on the Merseyside, the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union 
decided to introduce a closed shop scheme. 
As a result, members of the National Amal- 
gamated Stevedores and Dockers - the 
“blue” union - found that when they 
turned up for work on April 24 the em- 
ployers refused them work in favour of 
TGWU members. 

The “blue” union, while supporting the 
principle of 100 per cent trade unionism, 
said that each man should be allowed to 
belong to the union of his own choice. A 
small meeting was held, consisting of mem- 
bers of both unions, and they decided, with 
one dissentient, to refuse to produce their 
union cards if asked to by the employers, 
unless NASD members were also being em- 
ployed. By the end of the week the TGWU 
leaders had been defeated by their own 
members, who rejected inter-union strife, 
and members of both unions were being 
employed. 

The dockers represent only four and a half 
per cent of the members of the TGWU, so 
that it is not altogether surprising that the 


For the bomb... 


The Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied 
Workers (USDAW) have reaffirmed their 
support for the Labour Party’s defence and 
foreign policies. This decision, taken on 
the final day of their conference on May I, 
would, said Walter Padley, the union’s 
president, help to maintain the Labour 
Party’s new-found unity. 

A motion proposed by the union’s executive 
asking for unity behind the official policies 
to achieve electoral victory was overwhelm- 
ingly carried. Mr. Padley, putting the 
motion, spoke mainly on the Labour Party’s 
domestic policy, and on foreign policy said 
only that the official line had already been 
approved by the union. 

A motion supporting unilateral disarma- 
ment was put and defeated. During the 
debate on this motion there were many 
pleas for unity. Mr. Padley said that there 
would be an electoral catastrophe if the 
Labour Party fought an election on a uni- 
lateralist policy. 

The union did, however, vote - against the 
recommendation of its executive - against 
the supply of nuclear weapons to West 
Germany and the training of German 
troops in Britain. 


leaders are sometimes out of touch with the 
dockers’ feelings. This is only one incident 
in the very complicated industrial situation 
in the port of Liverpool, but it is a clear 
example of the way in which the bigger 
unions can lose contact with their own 
members, 

Another example was provided by members 
of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions - consisting of members 
of the ETU, the AEU, the Municipal 
Workers, the Vehicle builders and others - 
who voted against a national strike, to the 
embarrassment of their leaders, who had 
recommended them to vote for one. 

The rank and file of the unions have also 
made themselves felt through their action 
in support of the nurses. On April 26, 200 
men who drive and maintain petrol tankers 
in West London forfeited two hours’ pay in 
order to protest on behalf of the nurses. 
In the next week or so they were followed 
by about 20,000 Ford workers, 5,000 at 
Plessey’s, 8,000 at English Electric, 5,000 
Royal group dockers, and it looked as 
though many more were to follow. 

The authoritative voice of the Daily Mail 
announced that “some of these chaps feel 
no sympathy for the nurses at all. It is a 
good excuse for a spot of agitation.” Miss 
Anne Godwin, TUC chairman, is against 
the strikes, as are some of the leaders of 
the nurses’ unions. As yet, however, no 
one seems to have troubled to find out 
what the nurses themselves think about it. 


., against bases 


The National Union of Agricultural 
Workers rejected unilateral disarmament at 
their conference at Bournemouth on May 2. 
They voted for a policy of multilateral dis- 
armament by international agreement and 
control. 

Against the advice of their executive com- 
mittee, they opposed all foreign bases in 
this country and the training of German 
troops here, 

Mr. Harold Collison, general secretary of 
the union, said Britain should not denude 
herself of the only adequate defence against 
nuclear weapons while other people kept 
them and were prepared to use them. He 
said it was illogical that, having agreed to 
NATO as a necessary part of the Western 
alliance, Britain should refuse NATO 
countries facilities for the training of troops 
in this country, 
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Loch now a NATO base 


Allied Commander a few hours before their 
troops are overwhelmed. 

The United States and Britain have also 
given “‘firm assurances” that their strategic 
forces will defend the West against any 
attack which proves too strong for NATO. 
The United States has also promised that 
its nuclear stockpiles in Europe will not be 
taken away or cut down without prior con- 
sultation with NATO. 

On his return from Athens, Lord Home, the 
Foreign Secretary, said that no pressure had 
been brought to bear on Britain to give up 
her nuclear deterrent. ‘‘ Both the United 
Kingdom and the United States Govern- 
ments,” he said, “ gave firm assurances that 
their strategic forces will continue to meet 
any threats against the alliance. For the 
present the alliance and the United States 
are content for Britain to have her own 
nuclear deterrent.” 

On May 4 Lord Home told the conference : 
“The world is changing and it is changing 
even inside the Soviet Union. The youth 
of the world is changing and is becoming 
more international in outlook, and so is the 
youth of the Soviet Union” 

Nevertheless, Lord Home warned the NATO 
ministers the West could not relax its vigtl- 
ance. NATO’s “firm and unprovocative 
posture ” was the correct attitude but con- 
tacts should be maintained with the Rus- 
sians on various fronts. “A policy of firm- 
ness and firmness of policy is essential.” 


Platitudes 
in the House 


The Prime Minister was in top form in the 
House of Commons on May 3 when he 
answered together seven questions on his 
recent talks with President Kennedy and 
Mr. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of Canada. 
“Since the talks were confidential,” he said, 
“1 do not think it would be right for me to 
enter into particulars in more detail than the 
communiqués provide, but the House will 
have seen that my discussions with the 
President and the Prime Minister of Canada 
covered a wide range of topics.” 

Emrys Hughes was not satisfied. The com- 
muniqué, he insisted, consisted of “‘ nebulous 
platitudes.” Did the Prime Minister at any 
time try to impress on President Kennedy 
the danger of the tests on Christmas Island, 
and of the feeling throughout the world 
against them ? 

“As I told the House immediately before 
we rose for the Easter recess,” Mr. Mac- 
millan replied, “I did not think it right that 
I should press President Kennedy to defer 
the present series of nuclear tests in view of 
the refusal of the Soviet Government to 
accept even the principle of international 
verification. At the same time we made it 
clear that we will continue to work for pro- 
gress towards disarmament agreement for 
the ending of all nuclear tests.” 

Did the Prime Minister try to get a summit 
meeting ? 

“T have often said in this House, and I 
repeat it, that meetings whether between 
two or three or four heads of Government 
can be useful. Other meetings can be use- 
ful. I do not rule out anything, but I do 
not wish at this moment to make any 
further precise statement.” 

Next question... 


Against tests in London and New York 


The British and American Governments have both been the target of protests over the resumption of atmospheric testing at Christmas Island. Our pictures 
show (left) a sit-in by CND members at the US Embassy in London, and (right) 
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pickets outside the United Kingdom Mission to the United Nations in New York. 
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Auto Da Fé, by Elias Canetti (Jonathan 
Cape, 21s). 


At a time when the weekend reviewers 
discover a new great novel every month, it 
is hard to find an adequate description for 
Elias Canetti’s Auto da Fé. Compared with, 
say, War and Peace, or The Possessed, or 
The Charterhouse of Parma, it is less than 
great. Set against almost any new novel 
published in England since the war, it is a 
giant. 


Auto da Fé is a ferocious comic epic which 
springs from an intensity of vision that is 
frightening. To find anything comparable in 
English, it would be necessary to go back 
to that last terrible book, Gulliver's Travels, 
in which Swift sees human beings as 
Yahoos. 


Canetti’s novel tells the story of Peter 
Kien, the world’s foremost expert on 
oriental texts, whose only passion is for 
books, and who lives a life of almost total 
seclusion with 25,000 of them in his library. 
He is tricked into marrying his housekeeper, 
Therese, who invades his privacy, tries to 
rob him of his money, beats him uncon- 
scious when he is weak from sickness, and 
then throws him out. Reduced to carrying 
his library in his head, he falls first into 
the hands of a _ hunch-backed dwarf, 
Fischerle, who swindles him out of his 
money (and is then himself casually 
murdered); then into the hands of the 
police; and is at last handed over to his 
brutal caretaker, Pfaff, who locks him in a 


Paddy Whannel 


Britain in the Sixties : Communications, by 
Raymond Williams (Penguin, 3s 6d). 


Over the last few years there has been a 
marked increase in the output of writing 
about the media of communication. Most of 
this has been in the form of articles and 
apart from work like Hoggart’s Uses of 
Literacy and Raymond Williams’s Culture 
and Society and The Long Revolution, the 
books have been American, 
Communications is in fact the first attempt 
to present a comprehensive survey of the 
situation in England, 

It is a book for the general reader. It aims 
to bring together some of the essential facts 
and arguments. For those who have studied 
the problem the ideas, for the most part, 
will not be new, but of course Raymond 
Williams has already played a major part 
in making them available. 


The governing ideas of Communications 
appear in the first chapter on Definitions 
and later in chapter four where they are 
related to the current controversy. 

These I think can be summarised as 
follows: 

There is first of all the insistence that 
culture is as important as politics. That our 
way of learning and exchanging experiences 
is as fundamental as the power relation- 
ships of economics. Art is part of the 
struggle to learn and describe but it is not 
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room the size of a cupboard. 

Meanwhile, Kien’s brother, George, a 
psychiatrist in Paris, has been sent for by 
Fischerle. He arrives, re-instates Peter in 
his library, and goes back to his patients, 
leaving Peter apparently restored. But Peter, 
whose mind has now completely collapsed, 
sets fire to his own library and dies in the 
flames. 

On one level, the book can be read as an 
allegory of the collapse of pure learning 
before the forces of greed, ignorance and 
barbarism. But the real achievement of 
Auto da Fé lies not in any abstract idea 
the book contains, but in the intensity with 
which it communicates an organised ex- 
perience. Auto da Fé is a lucid and fearless 
exploration of the modern consciousness. 
It is a consciousness in fragments, The 
novel is organised around the colliding 
obsessions of a group of characters whose 
grip on any central reality is tenuous. They 
live, these people, within the closely defined 
limits of their own minds, minds which 
strike against each other without ever 
really making any contact. 


Canetti peoples his world with a ceaseless 
energy of invention. Fischerle, the hunch- 
backed dwarf, lives in a perpetual night- 
mare of whores, beggars, police - and chess. 
Pfaff, the caretaker, is alive only through 
his fists. A blind beggar is obsessed with 
the buttons people put in his hat-he 
daren’t admit he can see them. 


Canetti organises these colliding worlds so 


that they illuminate and define-and ulti- 
mately destroy-each other. As the novel 
develops, and Canetti weaves these obsessive 
worlds into an increasingly complex struc- 
ture, the sudden shifts of vision become 
ever more intense. An interrogation in a 
police station which means different things 
to all those involved has an epic madness - 
George, in his shirt and no trousers, arrested 
for having stolen the papers of his brother, 
confesses to having murdered Therese, 
who stands behind him, alive, and scream- 
ing, “I ask you”, while Pfaff, who has 
really murdered his wife and daughter, 
thinks everyone is talking about his crimes. 
The characters are swept along in the 
turmoil of their own minds-even the 
tenuous hold on a central reality is broken, 
and we are in a universe where no common 
meanings exist. 


Canetti’s novel is a huge chunk of artistic 
experience torn out of the fragmented con- 
sciousness of our time. Its very existence 
raises a number of important questions 
which ought to be confronted by those of 
us who believe that literature is not just an 
embellishment in the margin’ of life, but is 
directly concerned with a healthy aware- 
ness of society and of ourselves. 


How far, for instance, is a vision of total 
despair compatible with literary wholeness? 
Why is the fourth book of Gulliver’s 
Travels still great when we have rejected 
Swift’s conception of human beings as 
Yahoos? Is vitality of imagination a 


artist and publicist 


a reflection of a reality already existing but 
is in itself a major way in which reality is 
continually formed and changed. 

Art is communication. But first of all it is 
an artist’s communication with himself. It 
is his way of making sense of his own 
experience. The artist’s ordering of ex- 
perience to make it meaningful is therefore 
different from the publicist’s manipulation 
of material to make it acceptable to others. 
The artist’s contribution will be valuable 
for the rest of us to the extent that it truly 
expresses his own thoughts and feelings. 
His freedom is therefore a gain to all of us. 
The only useful institutions in cultural 
organisations are those designed to guaran- 
tee this freedom. 

When we come to consider these institutions 
from this point of view we can see their 
dangers. The organisation of large-scale 
communications encourages an idea of other 
people as masses. This in turn makes for 
work that is produced to a formula. On the 
other hand it is equally damaging to have 
original and creative work confined and 
defined by the traditions of a small social 
class. 

Williams in fact rightly opposes himself to 
the crude distinctions of high and Jow, art 
and entertainment. 

There is no reason today why a science- 
fiction story should be thought less serious 
than a historical novel, or a new musical 
than a naturalist play. 

Two further chapters tackle the history of 
communications and their present day con- 
tent. A lot of useful material is gathered 
here but the argument suffers from being 
burdened with too many facts. In the chap- 
ter on content there are in fact 22 tables 
of analysis, Most of these are on the press 
and relate to circulation, proportion and 
type of advertising material, etc. Here I 


feel the book looks too much like a work 
of reference. It might have been better to 
have put most of the tables in a section at 
the end or even simply referred to the 
original sources where available. 

In any case things that can be measured in 
this way are not the most important. The 
actual quality of the impact depends on the 
kind of treatment and this in turn can 
only be revealed by specific and detailed 
analysis. There is some discussion here of 
magazine stories and children’s publications 
but the only detailed piece is the study of 
how different papers presented the story of 
the foreign policy and defence debate at 
th 1961 conference of the Transport and 
General Workers Union. It would have 
been better, I think, to have sacrificed a lot 
of the factual material for the sake of 
analyses of this kind. As it stands it, is a 
pity that the one example is a political one. 
Obviously an emphasis must be put some- 
where and Raymond Williams’s own in- 
terest is in the written word. It seems a 
pity, however, that so little attention is 
given to the way meanings can be conveyed 
visually not only in television and cinema 
but in advertising. 

A more serious weakness of this section of 
the book is its failure to deal with the good 
things produced within the entertainments 
media. Raymond Williams stresses that in 
jazz and cinema, for example, work of 
quality is produced. This stress is obviously 
very important for his argument. Yet we 
are not offered a description of these things. 
One does not therefore feel a positive, 
excited and personal response. The tone 
tends to be impersonal and negative. 

The section on cducation in the final 
chapter on proposals is full of practical and 
sensible suggestions. The training proposed 
combines practice in the arts, the teaching 


sufficient positive in itself? 

Literature is, first and foremost, a fact, an 
experience -not a source of useful quotes, 
an O.K. subject of conversation, not even 
a vehicle for ideas. A novel is a structure 
of words. Its significance lies, not in what 
one of the characters “stands” for, but in 
the intensity and complexity of the ex- 
perience it conveys. To me, the experience 
of Auto da Fé is both complex and intense. 
To say that the experience of this book 
“nowhere touches on politics” as the New 
Statesman’s reviewer said, is to show an 
incredible lack of understanding of what 
modern politics is about. Political systems 
capable of producing the Moscow trials, 
Auschwitz, Hiroshima and the H-bomb have 
long since crossed the border into night- 
mare. Auto da Fé deals centrally with a 
consciousness so splintered that insanity 
becomes normal. Perhaps the answer to at 
least one of those questions I have posed is 
that, in facing us with our own, destructive 
potentialities, the novel makes us more 
aware of ourselves-and therefore more 
alive. 


As I was writing this review, I heard, on 
the radio, a Washington correspondent ex- 
plaining why Mr. Kennedy is about to 
mutilate some unborn children. It seems 
the Russians won’t let us inspect their own 
smaller bombs, so we’ve got to explode 
some big ones of our own. 


I hope Canetti’s wrong about human beings. 
I’m bloody scared he might be right. 


of discrimination and the study of the 
cultural institutions and there are useful 
suggestions about the ways this could be 
done as well as an insistence that prospec- 
tive teachers should receive guidance in this 
work at training college level. 


The second section of this chapter concerns 
itself with social organisation. Proposals 
here are in two parts. First there are sug- 
gestions for improving existing institutions 
such as adding lay members to the Press 
Council and giving it teeth, 
Secondly, because these first are in the 
writer’s view inadequate, there are pro- 
posals for a radical reorganisation. What he 
advocates is the introduction of public 
ownership based on the following principle : 
Where the means of communication can 
be personally owned it is the duty of 
society to guarantee this ownership and 
to ensure that distribution facilities are 
adequate in terms compatible with the 
original freedom. Where the means of 
communication cannot be personally 
owned, because of their expense and 
size, it is the duty of society to hold 
these means in trust for the actual con- 
tributors who for all practical purposes 
will control their use. 
There is then some more detailed illus- 
tration of how this would work in practice. 
These are far reaching proposals of fund- 
amental importance. It is vital that they 
are seriously criticised and examined. To 
make such proposals is to tempt facetious 
dismissal, 
What one admires above all else in Ray- 
mond Williams is his courage in moving oi 
from his own specialist interest in literature 
to raise the wider questions of social res- 
ponsibility. It is of course his caring for 
literature and for teaching that has driven 
him to do so. 
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Labour and INDEC 


Several of your correspondents this week 
(May 4) seem to be worried by the thought 
of INDEC candidates and the failure of 
CND supporters to work in the Labour 
Party for a reversal of its present policy. 
Without appearing to be too uncharitable I 
suggest that they all read Chris Farley’s 
column “In Parliament,” for here is the 
best way of showing the hollowness of the 
Labour Party, its resolutions, and its “ uni- 
lateralist’” MPs. To quote, “Two hundred 
and twenty-one Opposition (7?) MPs found 
the courage to vote against the purchase 
tax on ice-cream; four also voted against 
nuclear weapons.” 

To work in the Labour Party means the 
selling of raffle tickets, the collection of 
jumble, and the meaningless plod for sub- 
scriptions at the week-ends, Then, if you 
prove yourself to the old guard, your voice 
may be noted and you may have resolutions 
passed, or be elected to the council of the 
party, quarterly or monthly, as the case 
mav be. One day you will be “in” when 
a new candidate is chosen for the consti- 
tuency ... and then you can vote for the 
one who sounds like a unilateralist. If he 
or she is elected to Parliament he or she 
can always be relied upon to speak at CND 
rallies, but to vote against nuclear 
weapons ? Definitely not. 

Unfortunately INDEC will only help con- 
fuse the issue for our needs will not be met 
within the framework of “ parliamentary 
democracy,” and militant forms of activity 
by industrial workers, as well as the so- 
called middle class marchers and sitters will 
be needed before we break down the walls 
of privilege, defended by nuclear (and 
other) weapons. 

M. Bardiger, 

42 Sunnyhill Ave., Derby. 


Unions untouched 


Mrs. L. Prince (Peace News May 4) is of 
course right. The failure of the Labour 
movement to consolidate the Scarborough 
unilateralist vote at Blackpool is due to the 
CND itself. 

After achieving a major breakthrough in 
one of the major political parties CNDers 
had a moral duty to strengthen the unilater- 
alist forces in the Labour movement. 

If some of the recent trade union confer- 
ences (USDAW, agricultural workers) are 
any guide CND policies are not getting as 
much support as last year. The reason is 
that in many trade union branch and dis- 
trict meetings the full unilateralist case is 
never put, simply because no CNDers are 
present. : ‘ 
Just what is the point in big demonstrations 
which bring the converted together or 100 
per cent pure unilatcralist Parliamentary 
candidates if we leave untouched the trade 
unions, which are the base of the Labour 
Party and who determine party policy? 
Ron Huzzard, 

(Prospective Labour Candidate, Chislehurst 
constituency), 

37 Hollingworth Rd., Petts Wood, Kent. 


Very hard to join 


Mrs. Prince writes in your last issue: “I 
know of no member of CND who has 
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joined the Labour Party in the last five 
years; certainly they have not in Bromley.” 
I joined the Labour Party in Bromley be- 
cause CND’s victory at Scarborough per- 
suaded me that this was a practical political 
way to nuclear disarmament - and because 
I am a socialist, I found it very hard to 
join - two letters to the local secretary were 
unanswered; and as a signed-on and paid- 
up member I found it equally hard to work 
in the party. My letters offering to help in 
any way, and asking when and where the 
ward group met, got no answer. 

I resigned from the party because of Black- 
pool and because Mr. Gaitskell’s attitude to 
the American tests and to his own party 
seem to indicate that I was too optimistic 
about Labour machinery. Perhaps this was 
too hasty, and I would not think of dis- 
paraging Mrs. Prince’s own sterling work on 
the Bromley Council; but working for a 
clear INDEC policy in wards or constitu- 
encies where there is no voice like her’s 
scems a more honest and useful occupation 
in the Jong run. 

Christopher Idle, 

67 Murray Avenue, Bromley, Kent. 


Make ND the issue 


Louise Prince is wrong on two counts:— 
(a) To my certain knowledge many CND 
members have joined the Labour Party in 
the past two or three years. 

(b) Equally certainly a number of long- 
standing members who are also CND sup- 
porters have left the Labour Party recently. 
There is a conspiracy of silence by the 
main political parties to keep ND out of 
the arena, When the “new image” of the 
Labour Party is presented by Taverne and 
Rodgers does Louise Prince really think 
this silence will be shattered unless there 
are candidates dedicated to the vital political 
issue of to-day - nuclear disarmament ? 
By-elections are fought in the concentrated 
glare of TV and press publicity. A first 
class, politically mature candidate who is 
determined to make ND the issue of the 
by-election can do more to awaken the 
public to the dangers of the continuing 
nuclear arms race than can any other action 
by CND or the Committee of 100. 

INDEC deserves the support of all politic- 
ally active CND members and supporters. 
John May, 

§ Hotham Road, London, S.W.15. 


Silence on the march 


May I express the strongest possible dissent 
from the opinion put forward in his article 
in your issue of April 27 by Richard Boston 
about the final demonstration of the Alder- 
maston march in Grosvenor Square. 

To me (and I know J am not alone in this) 
the silent procession was no anti-climax, but 
the most impressive part of the whole 
march, and I only wish that the rest could 
have been carried out on the same lines. 
Richard Boston says nothing happened in 
Grosvenor Square. What did he expect to 
happen? That if we had shouted slogans 
the Ambassador would have sent a hasty 
telegram to Washington begging for can- 
cellation of the tests? Or did he want us 
to break the Embassy windows ? 

I do not know what is the proportion of 


| read the text of... an End to 
Atomic Blackmail with great 
interest. 

The recent exhibitions of hypocrisy 
by the leaders of both East and 
West have, I think, displayed greater 
cynicism and disregard for human 
decency than anything else for 
many years. These men are prepared 
to conduct atmospheric nuclear 
tests in the knowledge that this 
means death and untold suffering 
for millions of people over many 
generations. 

Many of the facts in this pamphlet 
have received very little publicity 
and | hope that this thorough and 


well documented study will be 
widely read. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


marchers who feel that silent protest is more 
effective to those who like to relieve their 
feelings by shouting ; but I wish the latter 
would reflect whether it is the best way to 
commend our cause to spectators. 


D. Martin Dakin, 
61 Suttons Lane, Hornchurch, Essex. 


Training required 


Richard Boston is mistaking the nature and 
purposes of the Aldermaston march when, 
in his report of its final stages, he describes 
with approval the unruly behaviour of a 
small section of the column when running 
and shouting they spread across the road 
and refused to disperse, rejoining the march 
for. a second circuit up Whitehail. 

While unilateralists are still in a minority 
in the country we are not in a position to 
make demands. We can only protest and 
persuade, by moral example while march- 
ing, by political action when canvassing and 
so on. At all times we must be non-violent 
in speech as well as in action. Shouting 
slogans, which cannot but offend, is both a 
negation of democracy and a betrayal of 
our principles. 

The experience of Easter Monday is a re- 
minder that even such a simple form of 
protest as marching requires “ training in 
non-violence,” particularly where emotions 
run high and where hysterical outbursts by 
a few may rapidly involve a large number 
against their better judgment, and anyway 
receive the attention of the press. The 
march itself could be a “ powerful protest 
of silence” for it is in love and not in 
anger that our cause will be won. 

John M. Patrick, 

University College, Oxford. 


Leeds demonstration 


The worthwhileness of the court proceed- 
ings following the Committee of 100’s 
Leeds demonstration was to some extent 
nullified by garbled press and radio reports. 
Great prominence was given to the evidence 
of the police superintendent that a crowd 
of 2,000 to 3,000 bystanders was “ mainly” 
hostile so that police had to “ protect” 
demonstrators. 

This evidence was so fantastic that the 
defendants did not bother to demolish it to 
the full extent they might have done - espe- 
cially since the magistrate had stated that it 
did not greatly affect his judgment whether 
the crowd was hostile or not. 

Of course a few individuals in the crowd 
were hostile (others were hostile to the 
police and had to be restrained by their 
fellows). But the simplest way to discount 
the police evidence is to point out that, if 
the crowd had been hostile, the press, who 
were present, would have been quickly on 
to it at the time. Instead the press used 
such phrases as “lively arguments.” That 
is one thing which we welcomed. A 
“mainly hostile crowd,” on the other hand, 
with so few police present, would probably 
have crippled the demonstration after a few 
minutes. 

What action can one take when the press 
use any stick they can find to smear us ? 
I believe it is’ the editorial staff who are 
responsible rather than journalists who pre- 
sent the copy. 
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I telephoned the BBC on hearing the news 
bulletin and was put through to the duty 
officer. He told me there was no action I 
could take unless the material I questioned 
was slanderous, 


Ts the answer for progressive journalists to 
get closer and be tougher with their 
editors ?. Or should CND organise specific 
action ? Sanity came out daily during the 
Aldermaston march. How long shall we 
wait before we can guarantee it a circula- 
tion so that it can always come out daily ? 
I don’t know the answer to the problem. 
Philip Seed, 

Brook House, Farlington, York. 


Tax refusal 


I think many supporters of the Committees 
of 100 feel that direct action is needed, but 
that what has been done so far has not 
quite hit the nail on the head. The Com- 
mittee has broken trivial laws as a token. 
But Gandhi was so successful because he 
broke laws which were Jaws of the land 
which conflicted with the law of God. 
Eichmann’s wrong was that he actually 
broke God’s law - not simply that he 
obeyed orders. 


Now there is only one way in which we 
actually help to make H-bombs and that is 
by helping to pay for them. The really 
significant act would seem to me to be a 
refusal to pay a proportion of one’s income 
tax. But pacifists have come up against this 
problem before and the Committee must 
have considered it. Why isn’t it practic- 
able ? I know it might mean prison, but 
if thousands of us do it together and it 
makes its impact, and if above all we clear 
our consciences, and can say we have not 
helped pay for these weapons, so what ? 
Can you help me by telling me of any 
books or pamphlets or articles that have 
gone into this matter ? 

James Haigh, 

13 Raven Court, Hatfield, Herts. 


A word of praise 


I would be grateful if you would allow me 
through Peace News to thank, on behalf of 
the Council of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, everyone who helped to make 
the Aldermaston march this year, including 
the Hyde Park rally and the Grosvenor 
Square demonstration on Easter Monday, 
such a well-organised and at the same time 
so inspiring a witness to the life and aims 
of CND. 

All concerned. deserve praise, marchers as 
well as the many who so tirelessly and so 
efficiently helped in the organisation of the 
march, both before and during the opera- 
tion. I think all who took part would agree 
that a special word of praise is due to 
Peggy Duff as Organising Secretary, Ted 
Hilley as Chief Marshal, and to Robert 
Wickenden and Chris Haskins, who, with 
their team of helpers, were responsible for 
the perhaps less glamorous but certainly 
Vital tasks of dealing with litter and Elsans, 
and taking care of the baggage during the 
march. 

L. John Collins, 

2 Amen Court, London, E.C.4. 
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The almost continuous vigil outside the US 
Embassy in London, loosely organised by 
the London CND and the Committee of 
100, is receiving wide coverage in the USA 
by press, radio and TV. It is hoped to 
maintain the vigil until the tests are stopped. 
A deputation from the Committee of 100 
was calling at the Russian Embassy in 
London as Peace News went to press urging 
that the Soviet Government do not renew 
tests. On the previous day they had had 
a long interview at the US Embassy. 
Montreal “ pickets for peace ” were carried 
away by the police following a sit-down on 
the steps of the US Consulate on Monday. 
The twenty who sat down were supported 
by others who marched up and down in 
front of the building, reports The Times. 
Pat Arrowsmith, found guilty of obstruc- 
tion and fined 40s. by Liverpool magistrates, 
is appealing to Quarter Sessions since she 
was charged after addressing a dock gate 
meeting at a spot where they are normally 
held. Her arrest was made 24 hours after 
she had called for industrial action against 
the bomb in a TV programme. Next Mon- 
day workers at Carrington’s petrol-chemical 
works in Manchester are holding a token 
stoppage to protest against US nuclear tests. 
“£2 provides 120 good meals for starving 
Basutoland tribesmen, but the Government 
is spending £30 per year for every man, 
woman and child in this country on 
weapons of mass destruction,” says a leaflet 
being given away outside churches in Derby 
by local members of CND and the Com- 
mittee of 100. Local campaigners are to 
distribute 5,000 copies of James Cameron’s 
CND manifesto during the Derbyshire West 
by-election. 

Nineteen supporters of the Northampton 
Direct Action for Peace Group were fined 
£1 each for obstruction last week, regard- 
less of previous convictions after a sym- 
pathetic magistrate and court officials had 
allowed each some minutes in which to 
state their reasons for taking part in a sit- 
down and all-night vigil in the town, A 
Committee of 100 is now being formed and 
a march to the Harrington Rocket Base is 
planned. 

An Aldermaston and District CND Group 
was formed at a meeting held on May 3. 
Secretary is Christopher Lake, “ Audrey,” 
Burghfield Common, near Reading, Berks, 
Display of a Bloodhound Missile at Bristol's 
City Centre was brought to an abrupt end 
last week, the night before a sit-down by 
the West Committee of 100 was to take 
place there. 

A cafe proprietor brought out coffee and 
biscuits to “stop the tests” vigillers in 
Stroud, Glos., on April 25. Other activities 
in the town included a march of 50 people, 
a public fast by Laurence Hislam, and the 
collecting of signatures to a petition against 
tests. 

Nottingham had its biggest demonstration 
yet against tests on May 5 with a crowd of 
several hundreds in the Old Market Square 
listening to a relay of 15 speakers, including 
three local ministers, the secretary of the 
local British Medical Association, and a 
Nottingham University scientist. Earlier 
qne hundred poster paraders and 50 leaf- 
eters had marched through the city. 

Ten people who fasted for three days and 
maintained a 12-hour vigil outside the US 
Embassy in London are giving the money 
saved on meals to Oxfam. 

Durham City Council, who have refused to 
allow CND students the use of the Town 
Hall for meetings, have been told by the 
National Council for Civil Liberties that no 
other authority in the country has acted 
towards CND in this way. 

CND provided the largest contingent (160) 
in Newcastle’s May Day parade. 

The American Committee for Non-violent 
Action expect to sail their protest ship from 
San Francisco for Christmas Island on Sun- 
day with a crew of three selected from 20 
applicants. Both the CND and the Com- 
mittee of 100 in Britain have given their 
official support to this 3,000-mile journey. 
After a Rolls Royce employee in Glasgow 
was dismissed for taking part in the recent 
sit-down at the US Consulate, three hundred 
men at the factory staged a sit-down in 
support of the dismissed man. This has re- 
sulted in the management reconsidering the 
dismissal, 


Dennis Gould joins 
Peace News 


Dennis Gould, recently 
Stafford jail after serving a four months 
sentence in connection with the Wethers- 
field demonstrations, has joined Peace News 
as circulation manager. 

In the regular army for three years before 
becoming a conscientious objector, he re- 
cently spent a year at Woodbrooke, the 
Quaker International College in Birming- 
ham, where he made a study of non- 
violence. 


teleased from 


Helen Allegranza punished 


Helen Allegranza, who is fasting in Hol- 
loway Prison, was expecting to be forcibly 
fed this week, her husband told Peace News 
on Tuesday. 


She was given the following punishment 
last week after she had refused food and 
work for seven days “as a personal pro- 
test against the disregard for human life” 
represented by the resumption of tests by 
the USA and the British decision to allow 
the tests to take place at Christmas Island: 
15 days No. 1 restricted diet (three days 
bread and water alternating with three 
days’ normal diet); 
28 days loss of association with other 
prisoners at meal times; 


18 days loss of evening association; 

28 days loss of entertainments. 

She has been moved from solitary confine- 
ment in a verminous punishment cell to 
solitary confinement in a hospital cell. 


Helen Allegranza, 33-year-old welfare 
officer of the Committee of 100, was sent- 
enced to twelve months’ imprisonment, and 
five other members to 18 months, at the 
Old Bailey in February after being charged 
under the Official Secrets Act. An appeal 
to the House of Lords is to be heard on 
May 30 


Her original seven-day fast is being con- 
tinued in protest against the visiting magis- 
trates’ decision to punish her with No. 1 
diet, a punishment normally given only in 
cases where a prisoner is charged with 
violence. . 

She has told her husband, Stanley Alle- 
granza, Chairman of the Committee of 100’s 


Women in action 


At a meeting of Voice of Women delegates 
from all over Britain last Saturday, Mrs. 
Judith Cook, founder of VOW, described 
her recent visit to America with Mrs. Anne 
Kerr, of Mothers Against War, in an un- 
successful attempt to see President Kennedy, 
In a temperature of 98 degrees she joined 
the Women Strike for Peace picket outside 
the White House, and admired the Quakers 
who had stood for four days in the hot sun 
in a silent vigil, She heard Linus Pauling, 
on the picket line, speak of the difficulty of 
conveying to people the possible results of 
testing: “If one could show them a photo- 
graph of the 15,000 dead babies laid out in 
a line... .” 

Mrs. Cook took part in a radio programme, 
spoke at meetings, and addressed several 
hundred women on the UN Plaza while Mr. 
Macmillan was inside the building. A com- 
pelling reason for her visit was to demon- 
strate that, in spite of the headlines, ““ Mac 
is With Us,” “ Mac Backs Kennedy,” some 
people in Britain did not support the Gov- 
ernment on tests. 

Members were urged to send telegrams to 
Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy on May 8, when 
she was launching a Polaris submarine at 
New London. 

Also last Saturday Mrs. Cook met repre- 
sentatives of other women’s organisations 
concerned in the anti-nuclear movement, It 
was decided that each organisation would 
keep its own identity for the time being, 
but that there should be exchange of in- 
formation, and wherever possible co-opera- 
tion on particular projects. 

Women Against the Bomb and VOW find 
that their news letters to members have 
tended to contain the same information, 
and have now arranged that each will be 
responsible for the compiling of alternate 
letters to be sent to members of both 
bodies. 

Mothers, fathers, families and individuals 
will be joining in a “‘Women Against the 
Bomb” march from Speakers’ Corner 
(Marble Arch), Hyde Park, on Sunday at 
2.30 p.m. to the American Embassy, and 
then on, after a short vigil and the delivery 
of letters, to the Soviet Embassy in Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens, 

Marchers are being asked to bring collective 
or individual letters for President Kennedy, 
Mr. Khrushchev and Mr, Macmillan, and 
to keep copies of the letter to send to local 
newspapers. 


HELP ® 


Welfare Group, that she will continue the 
fast until she feels it is beginning to have a 
harmful effect on her health. She has been 
taking occasional orange juice. 

“Apart from the fact that her skin is 
beginning to flake, she is showing no ill- 
effects so far,’ her husband told Peace 
News. “ Mentally she seems very fit.” 

In prison with her, though there is no 
report of their having met, is Mrs. Peggy 
Denny, the former Convenor of the Com- 
Mittee of 100, sentenced to 14 days on 
Monday for taking part in the sit-down 
outside the US Embassy in Grosvenor 


Square on April 26. 

She had only recently recovered from 
bronchitis and a virus infection, the “ sit- 
down” was her first venture out of doors, 
but friends reported that she was looking 
well as she entered Holloway. 

Mary Clark was due to be released from 
Holloway Prison on Thursday after serving 
seven days as a result of the Grosvenor 
Square sit-down. 

Mr. “X,” who also sat down and refused 
to give his name to the court, is expected 
to be released on Saturday from either 
Wormwood Scrubs or Brixton Prison. 


Committee of 100 at Conway Hall 


About two hundred people attended a Com- 
mittee of 100 meeting at the Conway Hall 
last Monday evening. The subject was 
“Civil Disobedience - the Second Year.” 
Robert Bolt was to have spoken but was 
unfortunately prevented ‘from attending. 
His place was taken at short notice by Jon 
Tinker, who spoke of the history of the 


Dartford CD 
rates refusal 


Andy Anderson was dragged out of the 
Dartford, Kent, Court on April 27, before 
he could state his defence for refusing to 
pay the Civil Defence portion of his rates 
in 1960 and 1961. When he began to 
“show cause” why he had not paid the 
sum of 2s. 4d. he was told ‘“ You cannot 
keep talking here about Civil Defence.” 
The Court was only interested in deciding 
whether to issue a Distress Warrant. 

When Andy Anderson refused to stop talk- 
ing about Civil Defence the Magistrates 
Clerk ordered a policeman to take him out 
of the Court, He sat down and had to be 
carried out to the corridor, where he started 
haranguing about 30 people waiting there. 
The police then threw him out of the 
building altogether and refused to allow 
him back in. Reporters took photographs 
of his clothing which had been torn in the 
process of his being dragged from the 
Court room. Later he learned that while 
he was outside the building his name was 
called again, and as he did not “ appear” 
a Distress Warrant was issued. 

The following week, on May 1, twenty Kent 
Committee of 100 supporters twice stopped 
a Dartford Rural District Council meeting 
and forced the council to rush through its 
business and close the meeting more than 
an hour early. 

They had interrupted the mecting to ask 
whether Civil Defence was to be discussed 
and to say why Andy Anderson had not 
paid his Civil Defence rate for two years. 
Four supporters were carried and dragged 
from the council chamber by police called 
by the chairman, while the councillors 
huddled at the other end of the room and 
tried to continue their business. 

There were two ten-minute adjournments 
but Committee supporters continued speak- 
ing and relating the facts of the Anderson 
prosecution until they were removed. 


Each time a demonstrator was carried down 
the stairs another stood and spoke from 
where the previous speaker had left off. 
Eventually, after 45 minutes of chaos, the 
meeting was closed and police cleared the 
chamber. 


Manchester meeting 


The North-West Region CND is to hold a 
meeting in the Free Trade Hall, Peter Street, 
Manchester, on Thursday, May 17, at 7.30 
p.m. The subject is “Nuclear Disarma- 
ment: no other way,” and speakers include 
Anthony Greenwood, MP, Clive Jenkins, 
Professor Lipson, and Kingsley Martin. 
Admission is one shilling. 


President: Edith Countess Russell 


Committee and said that its aim of getting 
mass civil disobedience has still to be 
achieved. Chris Farley said that even so 
the Committee can claim some very real 
achievements - the beginnings of an inter- 
national movement, the beginnings of in- 
dustrial action, and the decentralisation of 
the Committee’s work through the growth 
of Regional Committces. 

Alan Lovell, in a very thoughtful and 
effective speech, said that the Committee 
and its supporters must guard against over- 
simplifying the issues and bandying slogans 
with those who disagree with them instead 
of admitting that there are truths on both 
sides of the argument, and there is necd to 
have real discussion. His speech succeeded 
in more or less silencing a voluble lady 
Empire Loyalist who had kept up a con- 
tinuous barrage of cries of “ Traitors, Com- 
munists, Law-breakers” throughout the 
earlier speeches. 

Unfortunately, no provision had been made 
for discussion from the floor. Alan Lovell 
is obviously right in saying that it is im- 
perative that the Committee encourage dis- 
cussion and debate not only amongst its 
supporters but between its supperters and 
its critics, One felt that it would have been 
far more constructive for the chairman to 
have invited the loyal lady on to the plat- 
form to put her poin: of view instead of 
allowing the impatient supporters to yell at 
her to shut up. 


New ‘100’ secretary 


Christopher Farley, former assistant editor 
of Peace News, has been appointed national 
secretary of the Committee of 100, and 
Wendy Butlin, assistant secretary. She was 
formerly Peace News circulation manager 
and earlier assistant secretary to the Direct 
Action Committee Against Nuclear War. 
The national office is at 13 Goodwin Street, 
N.4. The London Committee have an office 
at 168 New Cavendish Street, W.C.1, at 
present staffed by Douglas Brewood, Ella 
Morgan and Mary Kirwood. A London 
Secretary has yet to be appointed. 


Friday, May 11 7.30 pm 


Peace Workshop 
94 Charlotte Street, W1 


Recorded messages from Rev. Stephen 
Fritchman and Peace Movement in Los 


Angeles, followed by discussion on the 
representation of Christian views on peace, 
at the World Disarmament Congress, 
Moscow, July 1962. 


Congress Preparatory Committee 


Universal Religion 
Pacifist Fellowship 


Service 3 30pm Sun May 13 
5 Caledonian Rd Kings X. 


J Cooke 
“Family Service Units ” 


Welfare Group (Committee of 100) 


appeal for funds 


The Welfare Group cares for non-violent civil disobedience demonstrators and their 
dependants who are in need or suffer hardship. In addition to emergency help following 
demonstrations ity present commitments amount to about £60 each month. 


Please send your gifts to: The Joint Treasurers 1 Wessex Court Wessex Way London NW11 
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